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GLAMOURIZING  AN  APRICOT.  This  is  typical  of  the  photographic 
fuss  made  over  each  of  the  46  canned  foods  that  appear  in  “Canned 
Food  Facts.”Since  January,  1939,  this 'helpful  reference  book  has 
been  sent- to  25,000!dietidans  and  64,000  grocers!  It’s  part  of  our 
program  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  sale  of  canned  foods. 


Canners  who  pack  their  food  products  with 
Cerelose  (Dextrose)  have  demonstrated  that 
after  months  on  the  shelf,  the  original  flavor, 
color  and  texture,  have  withstood  the  "test 
of  time". 

Dextrose  brings  out  the  natural  flavor  of 


fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is  accomplished 
by  obtaining  a  degree  of  sweetness  which 
will  allow  the  natural  flavor  to  predominate. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  use 
of  Dextrose.  Expert  technical  advice  will 
he  provided  without  cost  or  obligation. 


CERELOSE 

PURE  DEXTROSE  sugar 

For  full  particulars,  write 

CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  COMPANY  .  17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Crown’s  selection  of  prime  tin-plate  at  the  steel  mills,  and  Crown’s 
double  inspection  by  trained  metallurgists,  insure  the  finest  quality 
iti  containers  for  food  products. 

Crown  Cans  are  made  on  the  most  modern  production  machinery 
known  to  the  industry.  Enamels  are  the  work  of  years  of  experiment 
md  research.  That  is  why  Crown  Cans  are  valued  by  their  users  for 
*heir  greater  uniformity,  strength  and  leak-proof  seams. 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
FORT  WAYNE  NEBRASKA  CITY 
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ENAMELS 

Crown  offers  a  complete  and  up  to 
date  line  of  high  quality  enamels  for 
various  canned  foods.  This  invalu¬ 
able  service  is  available  as  a  result 
of  almost  endless  experiment  with 
protective  metal  coatings. 


wne  secnon  or  wonrinenrai  s  enormous  reseorcn  laooraTories 


THIS  WORKS  3  WAYS; 

FIRST — Continental’s  research  laboratory  is  con¬ 
stantly  working  to  discover  new  methods  of  canning 
and  improvements  in  the  cans  themselves. 

SECOND — If  you  get  into  a  jam  at  the  “peak” — or 
at  any  other  time — you  can  figure  on  Continental’s 
research  men  to  be  with  you  quickly.  They’ll  find 
your  trouble.  And  remedy  it  at  once  if  it’s  possible. 

THIRD — If  they  can’t  take  care  of  it  on  the  spot. 
Continental’s  big  main  laboratory  goes  to  work  at 
once  and  stays  on  the  job  till  your  problem’s  solved. 

This  is  only  one  side  of  a  story  of  satisfactory,  com¬ 
plete  and  continuous  service.  Let  a  Continental 
representative  tell  you  more  about  it. 


to  estimate  the  serious  nature  of  the 
hazards  you  are  liable  to  face  this  year. 
We  know  what  some  of  the  worst  have 
been  in  the  past : 

1.  Unexpected  changes  in  the  crop  due 
to  heat,  drought,  excessive  rain. 

2  •  Sudden  changes  in  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  the  water  used  in  canning. 

3.  Crop  pests. 

We  don't  know  what  may  come  in  the 
future.  But  Continental  customers  know 
that  regardless  of  how  sudden  or  serious 
the  emergency  may  be  they  can  count 
on  Continental’s  research  laboratory 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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Not  always — Not  all  the  checks  which  “bounce” 
are  bad.  There  is  that  mid-western  reader  who 
wrote:  “Inclosed  find  check  for  my  subscription, 
and  another  year’s  good  reading  (isn’t  that  nice?)  and 
then  inclosed  a  check  for  $30.00  (instead  of  $3.00  as 
you  know). 

And  then  there  is  that  famous  wholesale  grocery 
house,  located  in  San  Francisco,  who  wanting  a  copy 
of  the  1940  Almanac,  sent  their  check  for  $1.00.  How¬ 
ever,  it  had  only  one  signature,  instead  of  the  two 
required.  We  deposited  it,  of  course,  but  did  their 
bank  send  the  check  to  them  for  the  additional  sig¬ 
nature?  They  did  not.  They  returned  it  to  our  bank, 
through  all  the  labyrinth  of  exchange  banks,  clear 
across  the  country,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  our  bank  returned  it  to  us,  with  the  needed  cor¬ 
rections  in  their  entry  and  ours.  We  then  sent  it 
back  to  the  sender,  and  finally  it  was  returned  to  us, 
properly  signed,  and  we  redeposited  it.  Now  try  to 
visualize  the  expense  of  all  this  on  a  $1.00  check.  Yet 
it  is  the  bankers  who  mainly  complain  about  the 
inefficiency  of  our  Government,  and  of  businessmen  in 
general ! 

READ  ON . 

A  VALUABLE  HINT — An  ever  wide-awake  Secre¬ 
tary  warns  his  members: 

“A  member  suggests  the  importance  of  analyz¬ 
ing  reported  sales  carefully  to  be  sure  that  a  price 
on  a  sale  of  No.  303’s  is  not  misunderstood  as  a 
price  for  No.  2’s.  In  a  recent  case,  a  Wisconsin 
canner  was  negotiating  with  an  eastern  buyer  on 
No.  303’s  through  one  broker,  when  another 
br.)ker  covering  the  same  territory  reported  this 
same  buyer  had  been  offered  No.  2’s  at  the  price 
in  olved  in  the  No.  393  negotiations.  In  checking 
ba-'k,  it  developed  this  buyer  had  represented  to 
th  second  broker  that  the  No.  303  price  was  an 
of  ring  on  No.  2’s.” 

A  1  since  to  mention  the  name  Wisconsin  is  to  think 
of  c  med  peas,  what  a  wonderful  help  those  canners 
cou)  be  to  themselves,  if,  instead  of  the  about  40 
diffi  nt  quotations  on  canned  peas  they  could  cut  such 
quo  ions  to  about  three  sizes  of  both  peas  and  of 
can  md  one  quality,  with  Fancy,  as  it  should  be, 
son  bing  set  apart  and  deserving  of  particular  atten¬ 
tion  Will  the  canners  ever  learn  that  this  multiplicity 
of  c  sizes,  sizes  of  peas,  and  hair-line  differences  in 
qua’  es,  flay  them  alive  in  the  price  market?  Oh! 
yes  can  be  done,  and  mark  us,  it  will  be  done  one  of 
thes  days. 


So  serious  are  matters  becoming,  or  threatening  to 
become,  that  they  are  now  worrying  about  a  substitute 
for  tin,  even  suggesting  silver.  And  the  Army  is 
seeking  something  lighter  than  the  tin  can  as  a  con¬ 
tainer  for  army  rations,,  as  a  saving  in  freight  and 
storage.  Frozen  foods  have  stepped  forward  as  an 
answer,  but  try  to  picture  an  army  carrying  around 
with  it  the  needed  apparatus  to  keep  the  foods  frozen, 
until  used.  And  in  the  event  of  gas,  a  very  grave 
probability,  all  such  food  would  be  not  only  useless  but 
mortally  dangerous,  the  gas  permeating  the  food  and 
making  it  the  equivalent,  and  worse,  of  bullets.  Canned 
foods  were  originated  for  war  purposes,  long  before  the 
hellish  invention  of  poisoned  gas  was  discovered  by 
civilized  people,  and  they  are  going  as  strong  today  as 
ever,  and  they  will  keep  going.  The  first  great  World 
War  put  canned  foods  on  a  high  shelf,  and  they  will 
stay  there. 

READ  ON . 

TAXES — One  hears  a  lot  of  groaning  about  taxes, 
but  not  by  thinking  humans.  Probably  every  con¬ 
quered  and  enslaved  country  in  Europe  sought  to  save 
in  taxes,  and  what  would  they  not  be  willing  to  pay 
as  taxes  now  if  they  could  only  do  the  job  over  again! 
Taxes  are  what  we  pay  for  the  safety  and  happiness  we 
enjoy  in  this  country.  Not  evenly  or  well  placed,  we 
grant  you,  and  doubtless  much  too  large  in  total,  owing 
to  the  horde  of  political  hangers-on  (and  we  do  not 
mean  the  hard-working  City,  State  and  Government 
workers) ;  but  figure  them  up  in  your  own  case,  and  see 
if  you  have  any  real  complaint  when  you  think  of  what 
must  be  done  for  our  ultimate  safety.  For  what  we  get 
we  pay  less  than  any  nation  on  earth,  despite  the  poli¬ 
tical  waste.  Somebody  must  do  the  work  while  we  are 
busy  trying  to  make  money,  or  spending  it  in  luxury, 
and  we  have  to  pay  them,  and  to  maintain  the  govern¬ 
ment  plants,  if  you  get  what  we  mean. 

READ  ON . 

SUGAR — The  mental  complex  which  sees  only  lower¬ 
ing  prices  on  food  products  in  the  face  of  a  starving 
Europe,  and  conditions  of  want  in  almost  every 
country  save  our  own,  is  Greek  to  us.  Our  dope  would 
be  just  the  reverse  and  we  think  it  will  come  on  us 
so  suddenly  that  we  will  all  feel  childish,  for  not  having 
seen  it  coming.  If  ever  there  was  a  “sure-thing”  bet  it 
is  higher — very  much  higher — prices  for  all  sorts  of 
foods. 

Just  now  you  are  interested  in  Sugar.  The  well- 
known  sugar  brokerage  firm  of  A.  C.  Smith  &  Sons, 
Baltimore,  just  handed  us  this  note,  dated  June  25th: 
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“REFINED  SUGAR — Refined  price  continues 
unchanged,  basis  $4.50.  Yesterday  the  Savannah 
Sugar  Refining  Company  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
made  a  reduction  of  25  cents  per  100  in  their  price. 
However,  this  decline  is  confined  to  the  southern 
territory.  There  is  no  indication  at  present  of 
what  position  our  Refiners  will  adopt.  However, 
some  felt  they  would  not  do  much,  if  they  could 
avoid  it,  and  might  even  attempt  to  hold  reductions 
to  the  southern  competitive  territory.” 

CAN  WE  LEARN — Instead  of  asking  us  to  apolo¬ 
gize,  you  ask  for  more  of  this  war  talk,  but  we  would 
much  rather  get  away  from  it  all.  Except  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  so  dangerous.  The  world  has  been  horrified  at 
the  complete  surrender  of  France,  but  still  more  so  at 
its  cause,  and  the  cunning  way  in  which  her  enemies 
took  advantage  of  it.  It  now  develops  that  the  “wait” 
in  Germany  was  for  the  further  disruption  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  policial  parties,  in  France  for  instance,  where  one 
Government  set,  or  Cabinet,  after  another  was  turned 
out  and  new  ones  put  in,  which  prevented  the  whole¬ 
hearted  drive  for  the  needed  preparedness.  If  rumors 
are  true,  the  monies  appropriated  for  equipment  and 
supplies  were  diverted,  at  least  in  part,  to  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  requirements  were  not  secured  or  made, 
and  so  she  was  caught  unprepared  for  the  great 
assault.  The  same  thing  has  happened  in  England, 
where  wrangling  and  contention  in  Government  forces 
compelled  the  use  of  refurbished  old  war  stocks  from 
the  first  World  War  to  be  used,  instead  of  an  ample 
supply  of  modern  weapons,  with  the  result  seen  in 
Flanders  and  later  in  France.  And  now  it  is  too  late 
for  her  to  equip  as  she  ought  to  be. 

Philadelphia,  this  week,  furnishes  us  assurance  that 
political  matters  will  prevail  over  our  country’s  danger, 
and  next  month  the  other  chief  contending  party  will 
furnish  more  of  the  same  evidence.  And  nothing  on 
earth  will  stop  this.  Yet  it  is  exactly  what  Hitler 
counts  upon,  and  will  take  full  advantage  of,  you  may 
be  sure.  This  is  the  famous  war  maneuver,  divide  and 
defeat,  that  he  has  used  in  every  campaign  so  far.  If 
he  tries  it  against  us  we  may  expect  to  see  the  begin¬ 
ning  about  October  1st,  while  the  political  battle  is 
at  fever  heat.  The  abundant  examples  are  perfectly 
plain  before  us,  but  can  we  learn  ? 

We  are  not  talking  politics.  We  have  often  said  we 
detest  politics,  with  all  its  works  and  pomps,  and  we 
mean  it.  Politics  crucified  the  Savior  of  the  world; 
politics  nearly  swamped  the  Father  of  our  country, 
George  Washington,  and  brought  to  ever-lasting  shame 
the  name  of  one  of  his  best  friends  and  finest  generals, 
Benedict  Arnold ;  politics  drove  Lincoln  to  near  suicide ; 
politics  threatened  to  cashier  General  Shaffter,  in  the 
Spanish  War,  for  having  brought  on  a  battle  with  the 
Cubans  without  orders  from  the  Congress,  and  politics 
robbed  Admiral  Winfield  Scott  Schley  of  the  credit  for 
one  of  the  most  notable  naval  battles  in  history,  the 
sinking  of  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Santiago,  while  his  com¬ 
manding  officer  was  away  from  his  duty  and  Schley  has 
never  gotten  full  historical  credit  in  consequence;  and 
finally  politics  submits  its  principals  to  the  most  in¬ 
human,  most  uncharitable  siege  of  mud-slinging  known. 


And  yet  we  cannot  have  Democracy  without  politics! 

What  ought  to  be  done?  All  of  us  realize  that  until 
this  danger  has  passed  the  whole  country  ought  to  oe 
one  in  thought  and  action;  the  one  thing  is  to  defeiid 
our  country  against  any  or  every  emergency,  and  to  be 
ready  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder,  a  thoroughly 
united  country.  To  that  end  we  think  that  the  country 
ought  to  be  put  under  martial  law  at  once,  as  if  the 
enemy  were  at  our  gates.  We  can’t  wait  until  we  are 
attacked,  but  if  we  are  so  organized  as  a  solid  unit,  we 
probably  never  would  be  attacked. 

In  such  case  there  must  be  a  directing  head,  a  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  with  a  body  of  competent  advisers  to 
co-ordinate  all  actions  toward  the  one  end.  Under  our 
laws  the  President  is  such,  but  in  time  of  war  any 
needed  change  may  be  made,  and  so  this  Commander  in 
Chief  might  be  the  best  man  in  the  country,  working 
under  the  President,  who  will  have  enough  to  do  with¬ 
out  trying  to  manage  the  army,  the  navy,  and  all  forces 
contributing  to  the  war.  But  grant  him  full  sway, 
holding  him  responsible,  but  giving  him  a  free  hand; 
and  for  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  put  him  under  the  Con¬ 
gress,  unless  you  want  to  muddle  the  whole  thing  and 
lose  the  war.  We  have  the  men,  the  power  and  the 
ability,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  called 
for,  it  is  right  now.  It  would  be  the  best  preparedness 
that  could  be  devised. 

If  we  dilly-dally  and  play  politics,  if  we  continue  to 
be  utterly  complacent  about  the  possibility  of  danger, 
no  one  need  be  surprised  if  we  suffer  just  as  France 
and  the  other  nations  have  suffered,  and  disappeared. 
What  the  enemy  wants  us  to  do  is  to  wait  too  long ! 

RULES  OF  PRACTICE  ANNOUNCED  FOR  HEARINGS 
UNDER  FOOD,  DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  26,  1940. 
New  rules  of  practice  for  hearings  required  under 
section  701(e)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act  have  been  announced  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  supersede  the  rules  of  procedure 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  of  January  13,  1939, 
and  amendments  in  the  Federal  Register  of  June  22, 
1939. 

The  general  procedure  which  has  been  observed  in  all 
hearings  held  under  this  statute  remains  unchanged. 
The  new  regulations  differ  from  the  previous  ones  in 
numerous  details.  The  changes  are  designed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  requirements  which  have  resulted  in  delay  i’-  the 
final  issuance  of  regulations,  but  these  changes  i  i  no 
wise  affect  the  legal  rights  of  interested  parties. 

The  rules  of  practice  are  published  in  the  Fe:leral 
Register  of  June  26.  Copies  may  be  purchased  rom 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  1  ant¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JULY  17,  1940 — Mid-Summer  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Talbot  Country  Club,  Easton,  Maryland. 

OCTOBER  14-16,  1940 — Annual  Convention,  National  A'^socia- 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  location  to  be  decided  at  later  da  ». 
NOVEMBER  11-12,  1940 — Annual  Meeting,  Wisconsin  C.vTiners 
Association,  Location  to  be  announced. 
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Sales  and  Distribution  of  Salad 
and  Related  Products 


Dressing,  Mayonnaise, 
During  1939 


FOREWORD 

Eighty-eight  manufacturers  whose  volume  represented  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  concerns  engaged  in  the 
commercial  manufacture  of  salad  dressing,  mayonnaise,  and 
related  products  reported  their  confidential  figures  to  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  for  inclusion  in  the  industry 
totals  presented  in  this  12th  annual  survey  of  the  industry. 

The  sales  distribution  statistics  in  this  report  shoidd  he  parti¬ 
cularly  valuable  to  mamifacturers  in  appraising  the  industry’s 
position  and  in  formidating  the  policies  for  the  fzdure,  consider¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  in  1939  for  the  second  consecutive  year 
gallonage  increased  tvith  practically  no  change  in  total  dollar 
sales.  From  the  1937  level,  there  has  been  a  gain  of  roughly  15 
per  cent  in  volume  and  only  about  one  per  cent  in  sales  value 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole.^  These  two  years  also  witnessed 
substantial  declines  in  average  prices  of  the  most  important 
raw  materials  used  by  the  industry. 

This  study  was  conducted  under  the  authority  of  Public  No. 
i22,  approved  January  27,  1938,  which  provided,  among  other 
things,  that  figures  collected  from  individual  manufacturers  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Coynmerce  must  be  held 
and  treated  in  a  strictly  confidential  maymer.  In  the  absence 
of  a  trade  association  for  this  industry,  the  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  request  of,  arid  sponsored  by,  a  yiumber  of  the 
larger  manufacturers  in  the  mdustry. 

This  report  was  prepared  in  the  Foodstuffs  Division  yynder  the 
supervision  of  F.  H.  Rawls,  Chief. 

James  W.  Young,  Director. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

May,  1940. 

Production  of  the  various  types  of  salad  dressings  by  firms 
engaged  in  this  industry  continued  in  1939  the  nearly  unbroken 
record  of  steadily  increased  production  year  by  year  which  has 
characterized  this  trade  since  its  beginning  as  a  large-scale 
enterprise  more  than  two  decades  ago.  Careful  control  over 
the  production  and  distribution  of  this  semi-perishable  product, 
the  development  of  grades  and  standards  for  mayonnaise,  and 
sini])lification  of  container  sizes  have  featured  the  industry’s 
progress. 

PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  DOUBLES  IN 
PAST  DECADE 

It  is  estimated  that  total  commercial  production  of  salad 
dressing,  mayonnaise,  sandwich  spreads  (made  with  mayonnaise 
or  ralad  dressing  base),  French  and  other  dressings  reached 
the  all-time  record  figure  of  43,700,000  gallons  in  1939,  so  that 
eac‘  person  in  the  United  States  consumed  last  year  about 
one  and  one-third  quarts  of  one  or  more  of  the  above  products. 
Th  is  exactly  double  the  per  capita  consumption  of  two-thirds 
of  quart  one  decade  ago,  when  1929  production  was  estimated 
at  ',000,000  gallons. 

^  incident  with  the  sharp  increase  in  production  during  the 
pa.  decade  has  been  the  decline  in  average  values  per  gallon 
rec  ’  od  by  manufacturers.  As  have  been  the  histories  of  other 
inc  tries,  the  emergence  of  the  salad  dressing  and  mayonnaise 
im.  ry  to  one  of  “mass  production”  has  resulted  in  lower 
pri  received  by  the  manufacturer  and  paid  by  the  consumer. 

I"  ure  1  shows  the  contrasting  trends  between  production 
ar.  average  annual  invoice  values  received  by  manfacturers, 
ani  !so  shows  the  relationship  between  manufacturers’  invoice 
va!  s  and  annual  average  values  of  two  of  the  raw  materials 
use  by  the  industry.  The  sharp  drop  in  average  value  per 
ga!  ,  received  by  manufacturers  between  1928  and  1932  was 
lar  ly  the  result,  of  course,  of  the  world-wide  depression.  It 
is  ’  a  part  of  this  study,  nor  were  figures  gathered  for  that 
Pui  se,  to  show  the  relationships  between  volume  of  goods 
sok  industry  average  invoice  values,  prices,  and  profits. 


There  has  been  a  marked  change  during  the  past  two  decades 
in  the  types  of  products  manufactured  by  this  industry.  Back 
in  the  previous  decade  the  principal  product  manufactured  was 
mayonnaise,  and  this  item  accounted  for  somewhere  between 
three-fifths  and  three-fourths  of  total  production.  The  absence 
in  those  days  of  standards  as  definite  as  those  existing  now 
prevents  a  closer  approximation  of  the  proportion  of  the  total 
output  which  consisted  of  mayonnaise.  At  the  present  time, 
three  fifths  of  the  industry’s  output  consists  of  “salad  dressing,” 
a  classification  which  is  exclusive  of  mayonnaise,  sandwich 
spreads,  and  Thousand  Island,  French,  Russian,  and  related 
types  of  dressings. 

TABLE  1 — Estimated  Total  Production  of  Salad  Dressing, 
Mayonnaise,  and  Related  Products’ 


PRODUCT  Millions  of  Gallons 

1931  1932  1933  1934  193.5  1936  1937  1938  1939 

Salad  dressing  .  19.4  18.5  20.5  21.8  23.9  26.0 

Mayonnaise  .  9.4  9.2  10.3  11.0  11.2  12.2 

Sandwich  spreads  .  4.0  3.3  3.7  3.8  3.3  3.5 

French  dressing  .  .7  .8  1.1  1.2  1.2  1.6 

Others  .  .3  .3  .3  .4  .4  .4 

Total  .  23.0  25.0  27.0  33.8  32.1  35.9  38.2  40.0  43.7 


'Total  production  is  estimated  by  comparing  figures  obtainefl  in  these  annual 
surveys  with  the  dollar  figures  only  available  biennially  from  the  Census  of 
Manufacturers,  and  by  then  applying  average  values  developed  from  these 
surveys  to  obtain  estimated  total  gallonage  figures.  Since  the  1939  Census  of 
Manufacturers  for  this  industry  is  not  available  at  this  writing,  1938  and  1939 
estimated  total  production  figures,  obtained  by  applying  percentage  changes 
from  these  surveys  to  the  1937  figure  adjusted  with  Census,  are  subject  to 
revision. 


TABLE  2 — Per  cent  Change  of  Production  of  88  Identical  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Salad  Dressings,  Mayonnaise,  and  Related 
Products  by  Type  of  Product,  1938-1939’ 


Gallons  Value 

PRODUCT  P.C.  P.C. 

1938  1939  Ch’ge  1938  1939  Ch’ge 

Salad  dressing  ....  20,449,729  22,248,099  +8.8  22,392,922  22,220,199  —0.8 

Mayonnaise  .  10,491,939  11,390,939  +8.6  15,71.5,207  15,955,5.53  +1.5 

Sandwich  spreads  3,136,945  3,341,997  +6.5  4,1.59.383  4,219,902  +1.5 

French  dressing  ..  1,044,5.58  1,368,926  +31.1  1,669,171  1.907,777  +14.3 

Thousand  Island..  181,191  226,619  +25.1  296,112  343.924  +16.1 

Others  .  109,300  95,861  —12.3  153,650  146,703  —4.5 

Total  .  35,413,662  38,672,441  +9.2  44,386,445  44.794,058  +.9 


'Total  term  “identical”  wherever  used  in  this  report  means  that  the  same 
firms  are  included  for  each  of  the  years  shown  and  that  therefore  a  direct 
comparison  may  be  made  between  the  figures  for  the  several  years. 


TABLE  3 — Manufacturers’  Average  Value,  by  Type  of 
Product’ 


Type  of  Product  Dollars  per  Gallon 

1932  1933  1934  1935  1936  1937  1938  1939 

Salad  dressing  . 80  .81  .88  1.12  1.13  1.17  1.10  1.00 

Mayonnaise  .  1.53  1.44  1.23  1.50  1.47  1.52  1.51  1.41 

Sandwich  spreads  .  l.,59  1.18  1.12  1.37  1.42  1.41  1.32  1.26 

French  dres.sing  .  1.77  1.61  1.46  1.68  1.68  1.67  1.60  1.40 

Thousand  Island  .  1.62  1.49  1.29  l.,56  1.58  1.61  1.63  1..52 


'The  figures  of  manufacturing  subsidiaries  of  sales  organizations  which  bill 
their  products  to  the  sales  office  without  any  profit  mark-up  have  been  omitted, 
so  that  the  average  manufacturer’s  invoice  values  shown  in  this  table  include 
the  profit  mark-up. 


TABLE  4 — Average  Annual  Prices  of  Certain 
Materials  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Salad 
onnaise  and  Related  Products 

COMMODITY 
Eggs,  fr.  firsts,  per  doz. 

Cottonseed  oil.  prime 

summer  yel.,  per  lb . 

Vinegar,  dist.,  per  gal... 

Starch,  corn,  per  lb . 

Olive  oil.  per  gal . 

Sugar,  gran.,  per  lb . 

Salt,  American,  medium. 


Important  Raw 
Dressings,  May- 


1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

$.177 

$.157 

$.194 

$.251 

$.241 

$.219 

$.213 

$.175 

.038 

.045 

.065 

.104 

.098 

.092 

.079 

.066 

.130 

.125 

.124 

.122 

.119 

.116 

.113 

.097 

.047 

.044 

.0.54 

.059 

.058 

.059 

.054 

.044 

1.389 

1.473 

1.6.53 

1.646 

1.745 

2.388 

1.861 

1.831 

.040 

.043 

.044 

.049 

.048 

.047 

.045 

.046 

2.347 

2.276 

2.413 

2.513 

2.488 

2.543 

2.750 

2.750 

Quotations  at  New  York  except  for  eggs  and  salt  which  are  at  Chicago. 
(Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U,  S.  Department  of  Labor.) 
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DISTRIBUTION  FACTORS  LITTLE  CHANGED  IN 
RECENT  YEARS 

During  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  practically  no 
change  in  the  proportion  of  sales  going  directly  to  the  retailer 
through  wagon  distributors  or  through  manufacturers’  own 
“wagons.”  The  group  of  reporting  concerns  on  which  Figure 
2  is  based,  representing  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  industry’s 
total  production  during  each  of  the  past  three  years,  showed 
between  64  and  65  per  cent  of  their  sales  distributed  in  the 
above  manner.  Comparison  of  different  sized  samples  of  the 
industry  indicates  that  if  figures  for  the  entire  industry  wei'e 
available,  they  would  show  that  about  60  per  cent  of  salad  dress¬ 
ing  and  mayonnaise  sales  are  distributed  to  the  retailers 
through  manufacturers’  “wagons”  or  through  wagon  dis¬ 
tributors. 

A  greater  proportion  of  the  sales  of  the  larger  manufacturers 
is  moved  through  wagon  distributors  than  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  medium-sized  and  smaller  manufacturers,  and  it  was 
the  expansion  in  sales  of  some  of  the  larger  units  in  the  industry 
in  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties  which  largely  accounted 
for  the  sharp  rise  in  wagon  distribution  to  a  peak  of  70  per  cent 
in  1931. 

Through  the  facilities  of  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice 
of  the  Commerce  Department’s  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  salad 
dressing  and  mayonnaise  industry  has  successfully  economized 
in  the  number  of  sizes  which  it  uses.  More  than  ten  years  ago 
in  1928  the  industry  reported  that  it  used  22  different  sizes  of 
containers  in  which  to  pack  its  products,  and  some  of  these 
differed  from  the  next  closest  size  by  as  little  as  one  quarter 
of  an  ounce.  Today,  98  per  cent  of  the  industry’s  production  is 
in  five  sizes  of  containers,  as  will  be  seen  in  table  6. 

An  important  factor  contributing  to  increased  consumption 
of  the  industry’s  products  has  been  the  sales  efforts  put  on 
larger  sized  containers.  For  example,  as  compared  with  6  per 
cent  of  its  products  put  up  in  quart  jars  in  1928,  today  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  industry’s  output  is  sold  in  that  size. 
The  proportion  of  sales  in  pints  has  increased  from  19  per  cent 
in  1928  to  27  per  cent  in  1939,  and  the  packs  in  the  smaller 
containers  have  declined  in  propoi’tion. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  past  decade  in  the  seasonal 
consumption  of  salad  dressings  and  mayonnaise.  In  1930,  the 
first  year  when  monthly  sales  statistics  were  collected,  a  little 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  industry’s  sales  were  effected  in 
the  five  months  of  March,  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  and 
similarly  in  1939  the  same  situation  prevailed. 

TABLE  5 — Channels  of  Distribution  Used  by  84  Identical 

Manufacturers  of  Salad  Dressing,  Mayonnaise,  and  Related 

Products  in  1938  and  1939 

C'HANNEI.S  OK  UISTHIBUTION  IVr  cent  of  total 

l!t38  193'.* 

Direct  to  retailer  through  own  wairon  distributors.  Total....  64.8  64.5 


Independent  retailers  .  48.2  47.9 

Chain  stores  .  16.6  16.6 

Direct  to  retailer  in  other  ways.  Total .  21.1  23.2 

Independent  retailers  .  1.2  1.4 

Chain  stores  .  19.9  21.8 

Through  wholesale  ptrocers  .  13.6  11.8 

Other  ways  .  0.5  0.5 

Total  .  100.0  100.0 


TABLE  6 — Pack  by  Size  of  Container  of  80  Manufacturers  of 
Salad  Dressings,  Mayonnaise,  and  Related  Products,  1939 


Numl)er  Percent  Quantity  Percent  of 

CONTAINER  of  of  Total  Packed  Total  Quan- 

Containers  Containers  (Gallons)  tity  Packed 

I  Kluid  Ounce  .  44,791,904  14.6  1,399,747  3.7 

Half  Pint  .  115,364,384  37.6  7,210,274  19.0 

Pint  .  81.772,112  26.7  10,221,514  27.0 

Quart  .  61,826.684  20.2  15,4.56.671  40.6 

Gallon  .  2,890.806  0.9  2,890,806  7.6 

Others  .  815,253  2.1 

Total  .  306,645,890  100.0  37,994,230  100.0 


FOOD  LAW  FULLY  EFFECTIVE  JULY  1 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug  &  Cosmetic  Act  will  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
beginning  July  1,  1940,  the  National-American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association  has  just  issued  the  following 
announcement  to  its  members: 

“On  June  30,  the  United  States  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  will  be  transferred  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
This  transfer,  however,  will  not  affect  the  operations 
of  the  statute  itself. 

“There  has  been  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  our 
members  due  to  the  promulgation  of  standards  of 
identity  which  require  certain  ingredient  labeling. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  given  authority  to  promulgate  standards 
of  identity  for  food  products.  Thus  far  standards  have 
been  established  for  only  a  few  general  classes  of  foods, 
such  as  the  four  canned  fruits  (apricots,  pears,  cherries 
and  peaches),  canned  vegetables,  tomato  products,  and 
egg  products.  .  .  . 

“It  has  been  the  contention  of  your  counsel  at  Wash¬ 
ington  conferences  that  the  establishment  of  food  stan¬ 
dards  requiring  certain  special  labeling  is,  in  effect, 
the  making  of  new  law,  and  that  if  Congress  saw  fit  to 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  the  statute  itself  for  18 
months,  and  in  some  cases  two  years,  certainly  no 
standard  that  requires  special  labeling  should  become 
effective  less  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  its 
promulgation.” 

“LOSS  LEADER”  BAN  VOTED 

By  a  vote  of  33  to  4  the  Louisiana  State  Senate  has 
approved  measure  S.B.  15,  under  which  the  use  of  loss 
leaders  in  merchandising  would  be  prohibited  through¬ 
out  the  state.  Its  advocates  in  the  food  industry  now 
anticipate  approval  of  the  measure  or  of  its  companion 
House  Bill  No.  120.  The  proposed  Act  has  the  active 
support  of  the  New  Orleans  Retail  Grocers’  Association, 
its  sponsor,  and  is  also  supported  by  the  wholesale 
trade. 

FEDERAL  STAMP  PLAN  EXTENDED 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  announced  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Food  Stamp  Plan  lor  distributing  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  to  Butte,  Montana,  the  rest 
of  Silver  Bow  County,  Montana,  and  to  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  the  rest  of  Fulton  County  and  to  that  pari  of 
DeKalb  County  within  the  city  limits  of  Atlanta.  Ac'  ual 
operation  of  the  plan  in  both  cities  is  expected  to  br'.fin 
in  about  a  month. 

SALES  TAX  REPEALED 

Repeal  of  the  state-wide  one  per  cent  sales  ax, 
scheduled  to  become  effective  December  31,  1940,  ur  ler 
a  measure  approved  by  the  ways  and  means  commi  lee 
of  the  Louisiana  House  of  Representatives,  marks  he 
successful  termination  of  a  long  fight  waged  agr  nst 
the  levy  since  its  inception  by  the  retail  grocer  tr.  de. 
Strenuously  opposed  by  the  New  Orleans  Retail  Gro>  ers 
Association,  repeal  of  the  tax  was  made  a  campr  ign 
promise  by  Governor  Sam  Jones.  The  sales  levy  was 
imposed  by  the  state  administration  following  the  d.  ath 
of  Huey  P.  Long. 
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(Sprague-Sells  Division)  /  ^^4''/ 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS  4  4^^  jW 

SEND  THE  COUPON  v>/  Jh 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  ^som 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL, 


□  Full  details  of  FMC  Universal  Can  Washer, 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


P£A  I 
HUIUNC 
EQUIPMENT 


A  KEY  TO 
PROFITS 

For  the  successful  operation  of  a  pea  or  lima 
bean  cannery,  no  mechanical  equipment  is  so 
important  as  efficient  and  economical  hulling 
equipment.  Machines  that  will  thresh  the 
highest  percentage  of  the  quality  from  the 
vines,  that  reduce  breakage  and  save  peas, 
largely  determine  the  profit. 

For  this  reason,  Hamachek  Ideal  Viners 
and  equipment  are  playing  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  production  of  canned  and 
frozen  peas  and  lima  beans. 

Write  us  for 
descriptive  circular 


1  FRANK  1 

f  *  1  i  R  *  V  ill 

|m  A  C  H  1  N  E  C  0.1 

CLEAN  CANS 

.  .  .  ARE  ESSENTIAL 


Progressive  canners 
are  discarding  old 
methods  of  washing 
and  are  getting  their 
cans  cleaner  by  using 
modern,  scientific, 
speed  machines.  Thus, 
they  maintain  quality 
and  cut  down  operat 
ing  costs. 


WITH  COVER 
REMOVED 


COMPLETE—  A 
INSTALLS  IN 
ANY  CAN  % 
LINE.  ^ 


THE  FMC 

UNIVERSAL  CAN  WASHER 

Inverts  the  cans  and  washes  them  with  both  water 
and  steam.  Gets  rid  of  all  the  dust,  dirt,  bacteria  and 
other  impurities  that  collect  in  cans  during  shipping 
and  storage  and  turns  them  out  scrupulously  clean 
and  sterile.  Will  not  jam,  dent  nor  injure  cans  in  any 
way.  Capacity  200  cans  or  more  per  minute.  Adjust¬ 
able  for  all  sizes  from  2"  to  4V4"  diameter,  2"  to  7V^'' 
height. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR 

Valuable  information  on  can  washing  will  be  sent  on 
request — also  full  description  of  this  efficient,  econom¬ 
ical  washer. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


HBiOliaBMillilllSim 
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THE  BROKER'S  COMMISSION 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


A  READER  brings  home  to  us,  in  no  uncertain 
fashion  today,  that  the  preachments  we  have 
uttered  so  often  concerning  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  all  canners  handling  their  own  sales  whenever 
possible  are  no  idle  figments  of  imagination,  but, 
instead,  are  real  and  earnest,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer.  In  order  that  the  identity  of  our  correspon¬ 
dent  remain  undisclosed  we  will  mention  no  locality, 
and  reference  to  any  particular  broker  or  brokers  is 
not  intended. 

We  quote  in  part: 

“We  have  a  problem  that  has  been  bothering  us  for  some 
time,  and  we  would  like  to  get  the  matter  cleared  up,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  a  better  understanding  of  it  in  the  future. 
We  have  been  using  brokerage  service  for  some  time  and 
intend  to  keep  on  using  it.  Our  broker  has  brought  us  quite  a 
number  of  new  customers,  which  of  course  we  appreciate. 

“However,  our  business  is  small,  covering  only  an  area 
of  about  a  hundred  mile  radius  with  but  little  business  at 
the  extremities.  Our  problem  is  as  follows:  Our  broker 
contends  that  as  long  as  he  is  our  sole  representative  he  is 
entitled  to  his  fee  on  all  sales,  whether  he  has  exerted  any 
effort  to  make  them  or  not.  For  example,  he  expects  a  fee 
on  a  repeat  order  from  a  customer  we  had  before  he  became 
our  representative,  even  though  the  order  was  sent  direct  to 
us  and  he  never  went  near  the  customer.  Again,  some  time 
ago  a  jobber  was  attending  a  convention  in  town,  saw  a 
display  we  had  made,  became  interested  in  our  goods  and 
placed  an  order.  Our  broker  received  his  commission 
without  having  done  anything  in  this  particular  instance  to 
earn  it.” 

The  letter  continues  with  several  questions  which 
we  will  try  to  answer  as  our  experience  dictates  without 
direct  quotations.  In  the  first  place,  let’s  assume  that 
the  principal  and  broker  met  without  any  preliminary 
conference,  that  an  offer  of  services  was  tendered  by 
the  broker,  and  accepted  by  the  canner,  without  any 
particular  definition  of  the  scope  of  the  contractual 
relation,  either  real  or  implied.  The  situation  is  not 
unusual  inasmuch  as  such  questions  can  arise  as  soon 
as  a  canner  and  his  broker  get  started  in  business 
together,  and  especially  if  the  business  develops  rather 
rapidly  as  it  may  have  done  in  this  case. 

In  order  to  illustrate  a  point  I  wish  to  make,  let  me 
cite  an  instance  re-told  to  me  a  few  days  ago  by  a 
broker  well  established  in  his  market,  a  broker  whose 
prestige  and  acumen  have  in  the  past  helped  many  a 
canner  to  build  profits  and  distribution  where  none 
existed  before  the  mutually  satisfactory  connection. 
This  man  was  approached  by  a  canner  apparently 
anxious  to  make  a  change  in  representation  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  An  interview  was  arranged  and  at  it’s  very 
beginning  the  factory  representative  said:  “Before  we 
get  down  to  brass  tacks  we  should  have  an  under¬ 
standing.  In  town  is  a  manufacturer  whom  we  have 
always  sold  from  the  factory  and  of  course  we  would 
not  expect  you  to  call  on  him  nor  would  we  expect  to 
pay  you  any  brokerage  on  sales  to  him.”  The  broker 
appreciated  the  position  the  canner  was  in,  it  happened 


he  did  not  call  on  this  account  at  any  time  and  he  at 
once  agreed  to  the  fairness  of  the  situation  as  out¬ 
lined.  The  factory  man  continued:  “Down  in  New 
Orleans  we  sell  the  field  office  of  so  and  so,  corporate 
phains,  and  once  in  a  great  while  they  may  order  some 
package  goods  for  their  branch  here.  We  would 
want  to  keep  that  account  as  well  as  the  manufacturer 
we  told  you  about.”  The  broker  said,  “Well,  if  you  are 
going  to  sell  manufacturers  and  also  keep  me  out  of  any 
contact  with  a  customer  to  whom  I  sell  all  my  other 
lines,  let’s  talk  about  something  else,”  and  changed  the 
subject  of  conversation!  It  is  needless  to  say  the 
account  was  not  accepted  by  the  broker.  Nor  do  I 
blame  him  for  the  position  he  took.  All  a  broker  has 
to  sell  is  his  time  and  knowledge  of  his  territory,  plus 
his  merchandising  knowledge  of  the  whole.  If  he  can’t 
market  all  these  he  had  better  go  fishing  or  enjoy  some 
sport  that  will  keep  him  in  trim  for  the  hard  days  that 
are  always  just  around  the  corner  in  the  lives  of  all 
brokers  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest ! 

In  any  case,  intent  and  performance  determine  final 
judgment  in  every  matter.  When  first  contacts  are 
made  between  principal  and  broker,  the  intent  of  the 
connection  should  be  outlined  plainly  and  agreed  upon. 
For  instance,  suppose  a  canner  knew  nothing  of  the 
merchandising  of  foods.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  in  order  for  the  broker  to  say,  if  he  were  in  a 
position  to  do  so  truthfully:  “As  long  as  you  know 
nothing  of  merchandising  your  pack,  suppose  you  let 
me  act  as  your  salesmanager  until  such  a  time  as  you 
feel  our  relations  should  be  changed.  As  long  as  you 
agree  to  this.  I’ll  set  up  your  entire  sales  program,  I’ll 
keep  in  touch  with  its  development.  I’ll  appoint  a  few 
brokers  in  the  outlying  territory  which  I  do  not  cover 
as  often  as  I  do  the  points  nearer  home.  I’ll  suggest  cer¬ 
tain  merchandising  activities  in  which  I  feel  you  may 
well  afford  to  engage  and  in  return  I  will  expect  you  to 
pay  me  brokerage  on  all  sales  you  may  make  whether 
or  not  I  actually  make  them  at  first.”  In  the  case  of 
such  a  mutual  agreement,  I  can  see  of  no  reason  why 
a  broker  should  not  receive  his  commissions  on  all 
sales  no  matter  how  they  originated.  To  be  exact, 
unless  the  customer  referred  to  was  claimed  as  a  hou  =6 
account  when  the  agreement  between  canner  a.  <1 
broker  was  first  made,  and  this  claim  was  agreed  to  oy 
the  broker,  I  feel  very  much  as  if  the  broker  was  (  i- 
titled  to  his  usual  brokerage  on  all  sales  to  the  cus'o- 
mer.  Especially  if  the  services  of  said  broker  are  su  h 
as  to  warrant  his  feeling  that  the  sales  growth  a  d 
successful  progress  of  his  principal  are  due  primal  ly 
to  his  sales’  efforts. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  broker  is  simply  acting  -s 
a  broker  and  not  in  an  advisory  capacity,  if  he  is  sta’  1- 
ing  on  his  rights  without  any  clear  definition  of  the:;i, 
and  insists  on  full  brokerage  passing  no  matter  w^:‘d 
the  circumstances  are.  I’d  get  another  broker  or  e-^e 
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sell  my  pack  myself.  Personally  I  am  glad  to  read  in 
the  letter  mentioned  as  you  have  that  the  canner  in 
question  is  using  a  broker  and  intends  doing  so  for 
some  time.  This  proves  the  principal  understands  well 
the  economy  of  selling  through  brokers  until  a  canner 
iS  in  a  position  to  do  his  own  selling.  Whenev^er  this 
is  possible,  no  one  wishes  to  go  back  to  representation 
through  brokers. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  brokers  are 
to  be  paid  a  fixed  rate  on  all  sales  or  should  this  rate 
be  advanced  or  decreased  as  sales  increase  or  decrease, 
t  he  general  practice  in  such  cases  is  of  course  to  pay 
brokerage  at  a  fixed  rate  on  all  sales  mutually  agreed 
to  be  in  the  selling  range  of  the  broker.  If  the  base 
rate  is  5  per  cent  which  is  quite  common,  it  may  also 
be  arranged  that  sub-brokers,  appointed  by  the  field 
broker  or  general  representative,  be  paid  the  usual  rate 
01  brokerage  with  a  payment  of  1  per  cent  additional 
or  a  total  of  6  per  cent  in  all  to  both,  the  1  per  cent 
coing  to  the  first  broker  as  his  continuing  fee  because 
V  f  the  contact  and  the  work  he  did  in  selling  the  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  first  place. 

It’s  hard  to  appreciate  the  work  a  broker  or  sales¬ 
man  does,  sometimes  over  a  long  period  before  he 
finally  moves  a  buyer  to  action.  Sometimes  this  action 
is  so  long  delayed  that  the  broker  has  had  no  personal 
contact  with  the  customer  immediately  before  the 
initial  order  is  placed,  yet  the  placing  of  the  order  may 
be  directly  attributable  to  the  sales  efforts  of  the  broker 
and  to  nothing  else.  In  all  such  cases  any  canner  keep¬ 
ing  the  brokerage  on  such  sales  would  be  doing  his 
broker  an  injustice  that  I  am  sure  few  canners  would 
willingly  perpetrate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  broker 
does  a  mediocre  job,  sells  goods  on  inquiry  or  when  it 
suits  him,  is  often  absent  from  contact  with  his  prin¬ 
cipal  over  long  periods  and  apparently  is  interested  in 
the  account  only  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it  with  a 
minimum  effort  on  his  part,  commissions  ought  to  be 
retained  by  the  factory  on  all  sales  not  clearly 
originating  with  the  broker. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  intent 
of  the  broker  and  the  canner  in  the  first  place  ought 
to  finally  determine  the  payment  of  brokerage.  Some- 
h  »w  or  another,  from  the  tone  of  the  letter  I  am  in- 
c lined  to  take  sides,  in  the  case  under  discussion,  with 
tl  e  canner  and  to  feel  that  his  broker  is  trying  to  take 
V.  lat  he  can  without  having  done  all  he  could  to  gener- 
aiiy  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  principal.  If  this 
S!! ould  be  the  case.  I’d  get  another  broker.  Then  I’d 
1'  osent  a  clean  cut  picture  of  what  I  expected,  to  the 
b  jker  I  interested  in  my  account.  I’d  be  certain  he 
V  s  interested  in  my  account  as  presented  to  him,  and 
t.  m  I’d  hound  him  with  letters  and  calls  until  he  knew 
fi  certain  I  meant  business.  It  has  been  my  observa- 
t  1  that  in  many  instances,  small  accounts  that  keep 
e  rlastingly  after  their  representatives  get  about 
t  ee  or  four  times  as  much  service  and  attention  as 
t;  'se  treating  brokerage  connections  as  something  to 
b  endured. 

'ertainly  your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you 
£  more  arid  more  action  from  your  representative. 
T  n  when  you  find  they  are  really  delivering  the  goods, 
pi  them  accordingly. 


A  Triumph  in  Engineering  and  Design 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

COLUMBUS.  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 


The  CRCO 

€ax  Sterilizer 

ECONOMICAL  in  the 
Use  of  Water  and  Steam 
EFFICIENT  in  Washing 
and  Sterilizing 

The  new  CRCO  Can  Sterilizer  not  only 
cleans  all  the  dirt  and  grime  from  the  can, 
hut  sterilizes  each  can  completely  with 
steam  during  the  operation,  thus  insuring 
perfect  sanitation. 

Simple,  rugged,  flexible  and  economical  in 
design,  the  CRCO  Can  Sterilizer  handles  all 
cans  from  2  ll/16*inch  minimum  diameter 
to  4  1/4-inch  maximum  diameter,  and  from 
4-inch  minimum  height  to  4  14/16-iDch 
maximum  height. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  for  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  specifications. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

4»  Reported  hy  CANISERS* 


PEAS 

^WASHINGTON,  D.  c.,  June  25th,  1940 — Based  on  reports  received 
from  canners  and  freezers  of  green  peas  with  information  on 
the  June  15th  condition  of  the  crop  and  probable  yield  per  acre, 
a  total  of  293,160  tons  is  in  prospect  for  processing  in  1940 
compared  with  198,110  tons  estimated  for  1939.  The  average 
production  of  the  10-year  (1929-38)  period  is  204,140  tons. 

While  the  production  in  prospect  on  June  15th  for  this  season 
is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  1939  production  and  also  the 
aveiage  production  for  the  preceding  10-year  period,  it  is  about 
3  per  cent  less  than  the  record  high  production  of  302,540  tons 
estimated  for  1938.  Growing  conditions  for  the  crop  this  sea¬ 
son  have  been  very  favorable,  and  on  June  15th,  the  condition  of 
the  crop  was  well  above  the  average. 

Yields  per  acre  indicated  on  June  15th  for  1940,  averaged  1,810 
pounds  compared  with  1,570  pounds  obtained  in  1939  and  an 
average  of  1,518  pounds  per  acre  for  the  preceding  10-year 
(1929-38)  period.  The  yield  in  prospect  on  June  15th  this  season 
has  been  exceeded  twice  since  1929.  In  1930,  the  estimated  yield 
was  1,833  pounds  and  in  1938,  1,877  pounds  of  green  peas  were 
harvested  per  acre  for  canning,  freezing,  and  other  processing. 

Harvesting  operations  were  completed  in  Virginia  early  in 
June  and  it  was  expected  that  pea  growers  in  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Pennsylvania  would  practically  complete  their  pack 
by  June  20th.  In  New  York  State,  many  fields  were  in  full 
bloom  and  forming  pods  before  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
in  Maine  the  first  blooms  were  showing  around  June  15th. 

In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  packing  got  under  way  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  June.  High  temperatures  hastened 
maturity  but  did  not  inflict  serious  losses.  The  need  for  rain 
in  portions  of  Iowa  was  felt  before  mid-June  according  to 
reports  received  from  that  State.  Favorable  weather  in  Minne¬ 
sota  stimulated  a  vigorous  development  of  pea  vines. 

Yield  prospects  on  June  15th  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  were 
favorable  for  the  early  varieties.  Rains  were  plentiful  early 
in  the  month  and  the  crop  rapidly  approached  maturity  under 
the  influence  of  warm  weather.  Control  measures  were  being 
resorted  to  for  the  control  of  aphis  which  menaced  some  fields. 
Late  varieties  are  generally  reported  to  be  making  satisfactory 
progress. 

Excessively  high  temperatures  were  reported  from  Colorado 
and  Utah.  It  is  indicated  that  late  varieties  of  peas  will  be  ready 
for  harvest  before  July  1st.  In  the  Northwest,  warm  weather 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  June  on  both  sides  of  the  Cascade 
Range  of  mountains  reduced  the  yield  prospects.  The  high  tem¬ 
peratures  have  drawn  heavily  on  the  reserve  of  soil  moisture. 
On  the  light  soils  in  areas  that  could  not  be  irrigated,  mostly 
located  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington,  short  vines  were 
developing  with  a  light  set  of  pods.  Fields  growing  at  high 
elevations  were  more  promising.  Rains  over  the  entire 
Northwest  area  would  be  beneficial. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  June  22nd,  1940 — Cool  weather  for  the  past 
three  days  and  nights  has  retarded  peas  to  some  extent,  and 
estimated  yields  anywhere  from  45  to  85  cases  per  acre. 

HARTFORD,  wis.,  June  24th,  1940 — Outlook  a  week  ago  100  per 
cent.  Alaska;  Hail  June  18th,  did  considerable  damage,  also 
received  about  three  inches  of  rain  same  day.  Rain  started 
June  21st  and  still  raining.  We  feel  about  20  per  cent  of  our 
crop  will  have  to  go  to  seed — impossible  to  get  into  fields. 
Sweets:  Crop  looks  good,  but  aphids  present. 

% 

MADISON,  WIS.,  June  25th,  1940 — Heavy  rains  throughout  the 
state  for  the  past  three  days  have  had  an  adverse  effect  in  most 


places.  Serious  damage  occurred  in  the  North  Central  part  of 
the  state  and  other  territory  extending  Southeasterly  to  the 
lakeshore.  Some  firms  report  varying  amounts  of  acreage  com¬ 
pletely  lost  due  to  flooded  fields,  including  several  hundred  acres 
along  the  lakeshore,  up  to  20  per  cent  of  the  North  Central  part. 
A  large  number  of  plants  were  unable  to  begin  canning  on 
schedule  because  of  the  inability  to  harvest  muddy  fields,  and  a 
great  many  of  those  that  were  operating  have  suffered  a  loss 
in  quality  due  to  delay  and  difficulty  in  hai’vesting.  The  West¬ 
ern  and  Northwestern  parts  of  the  state  repoi't  a  good,  quality 
yield  ranging  from  70  to  80  cases  per  acre  of  Alaska,  with  a 
high  percentage  of  small  siftings.  Aphids  have  put  in  then- 
appearance,  and  although  retarded  by  the  cool,  wet  weather 
may  yet  cause  serious  damage. 


TOMATOES 

*WASHlNGTON,  D.  c.,  June  25th,  1940 — Setting  tomato  plants 
in  the  fields  was  practically  completed  by  June  15th.  An 
adequate  supply  of  soil  moisture  in  most  of  the  important  States 
and  relatively  warm  weather  at  the  time  of  field  planting 
provided  conditions  that  w-ere  favorable  for  this  crop. 

By  June  15th,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  tomato  plants  were  well  established  and  making  a  vigorous 
growth.  In  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  (Eastern  Shoi-e), 
blossoms  were  appearing  and  the  fruit  was  beginning  to  set. 
In  the  Carolinas,  some  of  the  tomatoes  were  ripening. 

Growing  conditions  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  re¬ 
ported  favorable  although  this  season  is  from  ten  days  to  about 
three  weeks  behind  schedule.  Local  heavy  showers  injui-ed  the 
crop  to  some  extent  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  Kentucky,  condi¬ 
tions  were  favorable  although  some  growers  were  still  setting 
plants  in  the  fields  as  late  as  June  15th. 

The  season  in  the  Ozarks  is  backward.  Dry  weather  in  May 
and  through  early  June  interf erred  with  growers’  progress  in 
setting  plants  into  the  fields  and  it  is  reported  some  fields  in 
this  area  remained  to  be  planted  after  June  15th.  According 
to  reports,  growing  conditions  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country  are  satisfactory. 

HOOPESTON,  ILL.,  June  21st,  1940 — Transplanting  completed 
June  8th.  Ci’op  will  be  later  than  usual.  Fields  looking  better 
and  so  far  not  much  evidences  of  disease. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  June  26th,  1940 — Have  normal  acreage  ex¬ 
tracted  which  is  300  acres.  Farmers  are  a  little  late  in  sett  ng 
acreage  on  account  of  cold  weather.  Conditions  were  very 
favorable  at  plant  setting  time,  and  farmers  have  a  good  stend 
in  the  fields.  Growing  conditions  have  been  splendid  smee 
June  1st,  and  prospects  are  looking  good  at  this  time.  Of 
course,  it  is  too  early  to  tell  anything  what  the  crop  will  bi 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  c.,  June  25th,  1940 — Plan  our  usual  pack  v  ith 
normal  crop  conditions  existing  at  this  time. 

LITTLESTOWN,  PA.,  June  25th,  1940 — Normal  acreage  planted. 
Crop  looks  good,  but  need  rain  badly.  Prospects  are  f  a 
good  crop. 

BERKELEY  SPRINGS,  w.  VA.,  June  21st,  1940 — About  20  per  cent 
increase  in  acreage  over  last  year.  Although  wet  weainer 
delayed  plantings,  farmers  are  busy  working  them,  and  they  are 
growing  very  nicely.  Look  for  a  good  crop. 
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CORN 

♦WASHINGTON,  D.  c.,  June  25th,  1940 — Although  planting  sweet 
corn  for  processing  was  delayed  by  too  frequent  rains  in  May 
over  many  of  the  important  States,  reports  received  from  pro¬ 
cessors  indicated  the  condition  of  the  crop  on  June  15th  was 
near  average  for  the  United  States. 

The  season  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  the  country  and  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  is  about  two  or  three  weeks  late. 
Seed  in  some  fields  failed  to  germinate  uniformly  because  it  was 
planted  in  wet,  cold  ground  and  the  stand  in  these  fields  is 
irregular. 

In  the  important  Middle  Western  States,  the  season  is  also 
backward.  Conditions  are  somewhat  irregular.  Seme  growers 
replanted  fields  that  had  failed  to  show  good  germination.  Fre¬ 
quent  rains  not  only  interferred  with  planting  operations  in 
May  but  hindered  cultivation.  As  a  result,  the  growth  of  weeds 
has  been  vigorous  and  warm,  dry  weather  is  now  needed  so 
growers  can  get  into  the  fields  to  cultivate  and  mulch  the  soil. 

Reports  from  the  Northwest  indicate  the  sweet  corn  crop  in 
that  region  is  making  satisfactory  progress.  Warm  weather 
is  favorable.  Growers  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  able  to 
plant  their  seed  near  the  usual  planting  dates. 

HOOPESTOWN,  ILL.,  June  21st,  1940 — Planting  practically  com¬ 
pleted  about  two  weeks  later  than  last  year.  Many  fields  not 
yet  cultivated.  Excessive  rainfall  and  continued  wet  spots  are 
going  to  result  in  uneven  maturity,  and  hence  decreased  yields. 

VERONA  STATION,  N.  Y.,  June  20th,  1940 — Early  planted  crop 
has  been  damaged  somewhat  by  two  very  heavy  rains.  Half 
of  our  corn  crop  was  planted  two  weeks  late  which  is  not  yet 
out  of  the  ground. 


BEANS 


New  Langsenkamp  Equipment 
Will  PAY  This  Year 

9  New  Lanssenkamp  Production  Units  will  pay 
for  themselves  quickly  with  the  added  production 
advantases  they  afford.  Why  let  obsolete  or 
out-moded  equipment  absorb  your  profit  mar3in 
when  the  hish  efficiency 
and  lower  production  costs 
of  Lanssenkamp  Equip¬ 
ment  can  be  yours?  Let 
us  show  how  Langsenkamp 
Equipment  will  increase 
your  profits. 


•  Stainless  Steel  Tanlcs 
for  all  purposes.  Built 
standard  or  to  specific¬ 
ations. 


•  Indiana  Paddle  Finish- 
ers-great  capacity— smooth 
velvety  product. 


•  Langsenkamp  K  o  o  k- 
More  Units — greater  pro¬ 
duction  volume  —  higher 
quality  of  product. 


•  Indiana  Pulpers— a  line  of  mo¬ 
dels  and  sizes  to  meet  every  pro¬ 
duction  requirement.  Great  cap¬ 
acity  with  dependability. 

Complete  Equipment  for  Tomato  Products 

•  Pulpers,  Finishers,  Juice  Extractors,  Kook-More  Koils  and 
complete  cooking  units.  Juice  Heating  Tanks,  Sorting  Tables, 
Soaking  Tanks,  Washers,  Exhaust  Boxes,  Fillers,  Pumpkin  Equip¬ 
ment,  Steam  Specialties,  Accessories,  Supplies  and  Sundries. 
We  can  completely  fill  your  requirements. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 


Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 

ndianapolis,  India 
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♦WASHINGTON,  D.  c.,  June  25th,  1940 — The  preliminary  1940 
estimate  of  acreage  planted  to  snap  beans  for  processing  of 
57,590  acres  compares  with  54,860  acres  planted  in  1939  and 
the  average  for  the  preceding  9-year  (1930-38)  period  of  57,380 
acres.  This  represents  about  a  5  per  cent  increase  in  the  acreage 
for  this  season  over  the  1939  planted  acreage.  The  estimate 
of  acreage  contracted  for  freezing  in  1940  is  2,140  acres,  while 
in  1939  the  production  from  2,640  acres  was  utilized  for  freezing. 
Of  the  total  acreage  planted  for  1940,  it  is  estimated  about  84 
per  cent  consists  of  snap  beans  of  green  varieties  and  16  per 
cent  of  wax  beans.  In  1939,  the  total  estimated  plantings  of 
54,860  acres  consisted  of  about  83  per  cent  planted  to  green 
varieties  and  17  per  cent  to  wax  beans. 

Progress  of  planting  and  general  advancement  of  growth  of 
sn  .1)  beans  on  June  15th  was  not  as  far  along  as  on  the  corres¬ 
ponding  date  in  1939.  On  account  of  so  much  rain  in  May, 
growers  in  many  of  the  Northern  States  from  Maine  to  Wis- 
condn  were  not  able  to  plant  their  bean  seed  until  early  in 
The  seed  in  a  few  of  the  earlier  fields  to  be  planted  had 
hi  tn  to  germinate  by  mid-June. 

■  respects  for  the  crop  growing  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
aii  Delaware  continued  fairly  favorable  and  a  limited  amount 
(f  lacking  had  gotten  under  way  before  June  15th  in  the 
P;  linas.  In  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  area  and  in  the  Ozarks, 
th  rop  was  backward.  Some  packing  was  being  carried  on  in 
M  is.  ippi  but  prospects  for  a  heavy  yield  were  not  favorable. 
Th  hot,  dry  weather  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  the 
N'  hwest  through  May  and  early  June,  curtailed  yield  prospects 
ill  lese  States. 

RONA  STATION,  N.  Y.,  June  20th,  1940 — Our  crop  of  wax  and 
gi'e  0  beans  look  average,  but  it  is  much  too  early  to  tell  what 
the  yield  will  be. 


"  .‘Port  of  thi‘  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  WashinKton,  D.  C.,  on  the 
eon  '.ions  and  iironnss  of  crops  on  .lune  l.o,  1940. 


INSURE  YOUR 

ANTICIPATED 

PROFITS! 

Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
INSURE  YOUR  1940  EARNINGS 
against  loss  by  fire  or  wind? 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


CHERRY  CANNERS  PLAN  PROMOTION 

As  a  result  of  the  unanimously  approved  recommendation 
before  the  Michigan  Canners  Association  meeting  June  2nd  and 
3rd,  a  campaign  to  promote  the  more  extensive  use  of  cherries 
during  the  harvest  period  will  be  launched  during  the  full 
month  of  July  under  the  direction  of  Mark  E.  Buckman,  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Sodus  Fruit  Farm,  Inc.,  Sodus,  New  York,  and 
Chairman  of  the  1940  National  Cherry  Week.  Mr.  Buckman  has 
also  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  1941 
National  Cherry  Week,  to  be  observed  February  15th  to  22nd, 
1941.  This  is  the  first  step  of  a  program  submitted  to  the 
cherry  canning  industry  which  would  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  oi’ganization  comparable  in  many  respects 
to  the  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau,  and  the  Canned  Pea  Mar¬ 
keting  Institute,  states  Carle  S.  Reynolds,  Chairman  of  the 
Cherry  Canning  Industry  Strategy  Committee,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  Reynolds  Preserving  Company,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin. 
Plans  to  finance  and  maintain  a  permanent  organization  to 
sponsor  year  'round  promotion  of  canned  cherries,  and  to  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  market  reports,  statistics,  and  cherry 
standards,  are  now  being  studied  by  this  committee. 

PINEAPPLE  SHIPMENT  JULY  31st 

July  31st  has  been  set  as  the  date  for  the  shipment  of  new 
pack  Hawaiian  Pineapple,  according  to  reports  received. 

BEN  CROTA  EXTENDS  THANKS 

Last  week  it  was  announced  that  Ben  Grota,  long  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  had  resigned  his 
position  with  the  company  to  accept  the  office  of  City  Clerk  of 
Berlin,  Wisconsin.  After  23  years  with  Berlin  Chapman  and 
spending  the  last  20  years  in  calling  on  canners  in  the  interest 
of  his  firm,  Ben  has  made  a  large  number  of  friends  to  whom 
he  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  and  thank  them  for  their 
loyalty  and  business  placed  with  him. 

BUYS  FIG  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 

The  Visalia  Canning  Company  has  purchased  the  Exeter 
Kadota  Fig  processing  plant,  and  the  equipment  will  be  moved 
to  Visalia,  California. 

FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS  MEET 

The  Institute  of  Food  Technology  which  embraces  about  800 
members  throughout  the  country,  met  at  Chicago  June  17th  to 
19th  with  more  than  half  of  the  members  in  attendance.  Dean 
S.  C.  Pi'escott,  of  M.  I.  T.,  was  re-elected  President,  R.  C. 
Newton,  Vice-President,  and  G.  J.  Hucker,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
National  Canners  Association’s  Dr.  E.  J.  Cameron  continues  as 
a  Councillor  of  the  Institute.  Other  Councillors  elected  are; 
B.  E.  Proctor,  Associated  Professor  of  Food  Technology,  M.  I.  T.; 
G.  A.  Fitzgerald,  General  Foods  Corporation;  Dr.  C.  R.  Fellers, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  and  C.  M.  Frey,  Fleischmann 
Research  Laboi’atory. 

DENSMORE,  CHERRY  GROWERS  OFFICIAL 

A.  W.  Densmore  of  Albion,  New  York,  has  been  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Cherry  Growers  Association. 

INDIANA  TECHNICIANS  MEETING 

The  Indiana  Canners  Technicians  School,  held  at  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  June  12th  to  22nd,  was  very  well 
attended  throughout  the  entire  ten  days.  Canners  from  three 
states  outside  of  Indiana  were  represented  in  the  twenty-six 
students  which  attended  the  classes. 
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JELLY  AND  FRUIT  BUTTERS  DEFINED 

In  the  June  25th  issue  of  the  Federal  Register  there  appears 
the  findings  of  fact  and  suggested  conclusions  for  fruit  jellies 
and  fruit  butters.  In  the  findings,  a  jelly  is  defined  as  the  semi¬ 
solid  food  of  gelatinous  consistency  obtained  by  concentrating, 
by  the  application  of  heat,  a  mixture  of  fruit  juice,  or  diluted 
or  concentrated  fruit  juice,  and  saccharine  ingredients  in  which 
the  fruit  juice  is  not  less  than  45  parts,  by  weight,  and  the 
saccharine  ingredient  not  more  than  55  parts,  by  weight. 

A  fruit  butter  is  defined  as  the  smooth,  homogeneous,  sweet 
food  obtained  by  cooking  a  mixture  of  fruit  and  saccharine 
ingredient  consisting  of  not  less  than  5  parts,  by  weight,  of  the 
fruit  ingredient  to  2  parts,  by  weight,  of  the  saccharine 
ingredient. 

The  various  optional  ingredients  are  clearly  defined  in  the 
Presiding  Officer’s  findings  and  suggested  conclusions,  and  inter¬ 
ested  persons  are  invited  to  submit  written  objections  by  filing 
them  in  quintuplicate  with  the  Hearing  Clerk,  Office  of  the 
Solicitor,  United  States  Depai-tment  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  Federal  Register  of  June  25th  in  which  the  report 
was  published. 

TEXAS  CANNERY 

Kleen-Vein,  Inc.,  has  been  formed  at  Houston,  Texas,  to  do 
a  canning  business. 

CHERRY  FESTIVAL  JULY  17th  TO  19th 

The  National  Chen-y  Festival  which  annually  takes  place  at 
Traverse  City,  Michigan,  will  be  held  July  17th  to  19th. 

FLOATING  CANNERY  LEASED 

Gus  Strand  has  leased  the  fioating  pilchard  plant  the  San 
Pablo,  from  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  Company,  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  will  operate  off  Warrenton,  Oregon. 

WHERE  THE  FLAVOR  COES 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  Presiding  Officer’s  findings  of 
fact  as  a  result  of  the  hearing  for  establishing  a  definition  and 
standard  of  identity  for  fruit  jelly  foods  that,  “As  a  result  of 
the  drying  of  fruit  there  are  driven  off  from  it  some  portions  of 
the  volatile  ester  flavoring  substances  which  are  characteristic 
of  fresh  fruit  and  there  are  also  other  changes,  generally  refer¬ 
red  to  as  oxidations,  which  contribute  materially  to  the  loss  of 
flavor  and  which  affect  the  flavors  which  remain,  as  well  as 
astringent  materials,  tannins,  and  other  related  substances.’’ 

To  put  back  the  water  is  merely  to  add  the  liquid,  and  not 
to  put  back  the  flavor  in  the  process.  This  condition  might  apply 
to  a  number  of  other  processes  in  food  preservation  and  may 
possibly  explain  the  noticeable  lack  of  flavor  in  some  of  the 
products. 

RAIL  LOSSES  LAID  TO  HIGH  RATES 

Contending  that  railroad  freight  rates  on  perisht  ole 
farm  products  are  high  compared  with  prices  recei  ed 
by  producers,  a  study  released  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  cites  losses  in  such  traffic  to  motor  .  nd 
water  carriers  during  a  period  of  sharply  incre;>'ed 
production. 

Much  of  the  lost  business  has  gone  to  motor  trr.i  ks 
and  part  of  it  to  water  carriers.  Prior  to  1930  he 
movement  of  Florida  citrus  by  water  to  Eastern  I'ort 
cities  was  negligible.  During  the  season  1936-1: -37 
approximately  65  per  cent  of  citrus  shipments  to  I  >s- 
ton,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  mo-  ed 
by  water. 
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FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTING 

GIVES  LONGER  AND 
MORE  EFFICIENT  SERVICE 

^  AT  LOWER  COST 


You  can  increase  your  production, 
reduce  maintenance  and  replacement 
costs  and  get  years  of  trouble-free 
service  from  this  Sanitary  Flexible 
Steel  Conveyor  Belting  that  is  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  in  many  of  America’s 
foremost  Food  Industries. 

It  will  not  stretch  —  will  not  deterior¬ 
ate  while  not  in  use  —  will  not  creep, 
weave  nor  jump  and,  more  than  this, 
it  is  heat,  acid  and  corrosion  proof. 
Thousands  of  feet  are  now  in  use  con- 
veyingfruit,  vegetables,  fish,  meat  and 
other  products  on  grading,  sorting, 
peeling  and  packing  tables,  also  in 
scalders,  washers,  cookers,  exhaust¬ 
ers,  elvators,  etc.  It’s  perfectly  flat 
surface  is  ideal  for  conveying  bottles, 
cans  or  other  containers  empty  or 
filled. 

Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  La 
Porte  Conveyor  Belting  in  Monel 
Metal  or  Galvanized  Steel  —  Available 
any  length  and  practically  any  width 
—  or  write  to 


LOOK 

FOR  ^ 
IMPRINT  W 
LA  PORTE  ^ 
IN  METAL  y 
TO  BE  \ 
SURE  IT'S  A 
LA  PORTE 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFG.  CO. 


BOX  124 


LA  PORTE.  INDIANA 


Patent  No.  2.111.285 
Other  Patente  Pending 


HAYNIE  HOT-WATER  TOMATO  SCALOER 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water 
Scalder  on  the  market.  Con¬ 
trols  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  ripeness. 

Increases  yield-saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC., 

Manufacturera  of  Canning  Equipment 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


F’  ^ 


\ 


LDBELS 

ORIGINdL, ARTISTIC  IN 
COLOR  8t  DESIGN 


e^fpompf  ^elii/eru 

"j^ililllliiin . -  *  A  5^ 


The  Double  “S”  W.  G.  Corn  .  .  . 

CLEANER  and  WASHER 

Three  machines  in  one-doing  a  better 
job  than  you  ever  dreamed  could  be 
done 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

THE  SINCLfllR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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STEAM 

COIL 


Canners  Cases 


THE  EASTERN  BOX  COMPANY 

East  Brooklyn  P.  O.  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND  Phone:  Curtis  0270 


Air  view  of  our  large,  modern  plant  and  office  showing  our  facilities  for  supplying  STRONG 
MOISTURE  RESISTANT  BOXES  for  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  Canning  Trade. 


SOLID  FIBRE 


Strong,  rigid, 
moisture  resist¬ 
ant  cases  which 
have  been  used 
generally  by 
many  of  the 
leading  can¬ 
ners  for  years. 


These  tough 
rugged  cases 
are  especially 
adapted  for  ex¬ 
port  or  coastal 
shipment. 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT— \ 

AYARS  Latest  10  Station 


New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Has  two  separate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis¬ 
pensing  half  of  the  brine  before  the  peas 
and  the  balance  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  ten  Pockets  brine  has  ample  time  to 
soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the  funnels. 
This  materially  increases  speed. 

New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper. 

Also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


NO. 2—/  N0.1- 


-PEVOLVINC  HOPPER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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HE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Unchanged — Upset  Week  of  Politics 
and  War — End  of  War  Will  Bring  Flood  of 
Food  Orders — Pea  Packs  of  Fine  Quality — 

Taking  Futures — Canners  Learning. 

THE  MARKET  —  On  the  surface 
there  seems  to  be  no  change  in  the 
canned  foods  market  this  week 
over  the  weeks  that  have  passed. 
Amount  of  carryover  stock,  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  new  crops  and  all  else 
seem  to  have  no  influence  upon 
market  prices,  and  apparently  there 
is  not  a  man  in  the  producing  nor 
the  distributing  end  who  sees  any 
possibility  of  price  inflation  (we  do 
not  like  that  word,  but  use  it  be¬ 
cause  in  fact  any  improvement  in 
prices  is  an  inflation),  but  on  the 
contrary  all  seem  to  feel  that  there 
may  come  a  period  of  demoraliza¬ 
tion  if  the  war  should  end.  As  the 
week  closes  rumors  are  thick  that 
England  will  make  peace,  which 
would  not  surprise  us,  and  possibly 
it  would  better  to  do  that  now 
rather  than  a  few  days  after  the 
blast  is  turned  on  her.  It  would 
save  countless  innocent  lives,  and 
much  property,  and  would  seem  to 
hand  Herr  Hitler  an  answer  to  what 
he  has  all  along  claimed,  viz :  all  he 
wants  is  England.  In  other  words, 
he  would  seem  to  be  at  the  end  of 
his  tether,  so  far  as  Europe  is  con- 
cer^ied,  and  he  might  find  it  difficult 
to  t'.vist  his  former  utterances  into 
a  {;  )od  reason  for  attempting  to 
tak  '  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  it 
loo^  s  as  if  he  might  have  Stalin  on 
his  hands,  who  has  been  poising, 
wa-  ing  to  swoop  down  as  soon  as 
the  prey  has  been  killed,  and  then 
cap;  are  it  for  himself,  or  such  parts 
of  !  as  he  may  covet.  Poland  fur- 
nis'  ,is  the  example. 

1  the  war  stops  there  we  may 
exj  2t  a  flood  of  food  orders  from 
all  f  Europe,  and  what  they  will 
do  o  the  market  prices  can  only 
be  lessed,  but  that  prices  will  re- 
mavi  where  they  are  now,  or  go 
low  r  seems  out  of  the  question. 


We  pray  there  will  be  no  gouging 
of  these  starving  peoples,  BUT — 

CROPS  AND  PACKS  —  In  this  im¬ 
mediate  section  we  have  had  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  weather,  and  a  distribution 
of  rains  and  heat  that  seem  to  bear 
no  resemblance  to  anything  the 
oldest  inhabitant  can  recall  as 
normal.  But  crops  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  lustily  and  are  very  promising 
as  the  heat  spell  seems  to  begin. 
Canners  who  have  finished  their 
pea  pack  seem  well  pleased  with  the 
results  in  both  quality  and  quantity, 
and  what  is  more  that  they  were 
able  to  get  a  quite  full  supply  of 
the  various  sizes,  and  all  of  a  qual¬ 
ity  well  above  the  usual.  So  with 
a  smaller  supply  of  standards  the 
canned  pea  market  here  ought  to 
be  good.  And  we  learn  that  ship¬ 
ments  against  futures,  which,  de¬ 
spite  all  reports  to  the  contrary 
earlier  in  the  year,  were  fairly 
plentiful,  is  very  good.  They  are 
taking  in  their  earlier  purchases, 
and  there  will  be  no  worthwhile 
surplus  when  they  have  been  filled. 
Throughout  the  country  you  will 
note  that  weather  has  been  a  big 
factor  with  severe  storms  and  hail 
doing  damage  in  Wisconsin,  to 
some  extent,  and  the  heat  bringing 
on  crops  rapidly,  but  not  too  fast 
to  be  well  handled.  Everywhere 
quality  is  said  to  be  well  above  the 
average,  and  that  is  well.  The  far 
northwest  where  pea  canning  came 
with  a  great  rush,  from  a  flat  start 
to  a  commanding  position  in  the 
market  supply,  they  have  felt  the 
first  off-year  in  weather  and  crops. 
They  have  had  three  good  years, 
and  they  thought  the  condition 
permanent.  They  have  our  own 
Albert  Radebaugh  out  there  as 
their  directing  general,  and  he 
could  have  told  them  that  in  all 
canning  crops  at  least  one  year,  and 
generally  two  years,  in  every  five 
are  bad.  But  the  pea  crop  and 
canning  are  both  coming  on  nicely, 
as  a  whole,  and  with  quality  as  the 
watch-word  there  will  be  no  trouble 
about  marketing  the  packs.  But  if 


only  the  canners  could  learn  to 
really  sell  their  packs. 

Turn  to  our  Texas-Rio  Grande 
Market  in  this  issue  and  read  how 
the  tomato  canners  of  that  region 
have  come  to  life  as  regards  mar¬ 
keting.  When  they  first  began 
canning  early  tomatoes,  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  they  sold  them  at  ridicu¬ 
lous  prices  as  we  warned  them,  and 
of  course  they  about  busted.  Now 
they  see  the  light  and  are  acting  like 
business  men.  Read  it.  They  may 
be  counted  upon  to  apply  the  same 
principles  to  the  marketing  of  their 
grapefruit  products,  and  to  string¬ 
less  beans,  and  spinach.  They  have 
begun;  more  power  to  them  and 
would  that  some  genii  would  in- 
noculate  other  canning  regions — 
and  products  —  with  the  same 
determination. 

Crop  reports,  which  we  origi¬ 
nated  many,  many  years  ago,  are 
rather  disappointing  in  numbers, 
i.e.,  we  ought  to  have  more  replies 
each  week,  but  you  are  now 
pestered  with  so  many  requests  for 
this  crop  information  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  you  stop. 
However,  we  do  appreciate  the 
many  who  supply  us,  and  we  know 
this  will  gradually  increase.  You 
have  a  well  worth-while  report  in 
this  issue. 

We  had  intended,  as  usual,  to 
make  this  a  price  list  Review.  But 
you  have  those  prices  on  their 
regular  pages;  and  you  have  the 
murderous  cut-price  bargain  lists 
put  out  by  the  many.  And  seem¬ 
ingly  most  of  you  prefer  these  be¬ 
low  cost  marketeers  to  your  own 
set,  and  firm  prices ;  and  if  so,  what 
right  have  we  to  object !  Of  course 
we’d  like  to  see  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  prosperous,  with  all  canned 
foods  selling  at  a  fair  profit  to  pro¬ 
ducer,  distributor  and  retailer,  but 
all  the  efforts  and  drive  are  for  the 
retailers,  and  their  whole  drive  is 
towards  lower  and  lower  prices, 
to  the  demoralization  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  distributors,  and  of 
all  industry,  and  ultimately  of  their 
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own  retail  business.  It  is  a  mad 
circle  of  ultimate  destruction  of 
all  business,  for  business  must  have 
a  profit  to  live. 

It  is  all  right  to  say  that  only 
poor,  trashy  standards  are  sold  at 
the  below  cost  prices  put  out  by 
the  cut-throats,  but  that  is  not  so. 
Some  of  the  supposedly  best  busi¬ 
ness  men  canners  meet  such  prices, 
and  sales  have  taken  place  this 
week  that  bear  no  resemblance  to 
sense. 

THE  OLD  GAME  —  As  we  were 
closing  our  forms  the  following 
letter  came  to  us  from  the  Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee  region.  The  story 
is  old,  so  old  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  chased  out  of  this  industry 
long  ago.  The  writer  took  the  pro¬ 
per  move  to  scotch  the  the  snakes, 
and  if  other  canners  would  do  the 
same  thing  the  liars  might  be 
stopped  in  their  tracks. 

Here  it  is : 

“I  don’t  like  to  tell  tales  out  of 
school,  but  I  do  want  to  tell  you  a 
little  story  how  the  jobber  and  broker 
are  trying  to  work  the  canner: 

On  June  20th,  1940,  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  broker  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  asking  me  what  I  wanted 
for  No.  2  tomatoes  for  future 
delivery.  He  told  me  in  this 
letter  that  he  was  informed  by 
a  jobber  n  Memphs  that  he  was 
offered  No.  2  tomatoes  at  62I2C 
a  dozen,  f.  0.  b.  Memphis  for 
August  delivery,  and  he  also 
gave  me  the  name  of  the  firm 
that  was  offering  these  toma¬ 
toes.  So  I  wrote  this  firm  and 
asked  them  what  their  idea  was 
for  offering  to  deliver  No.  2 
tomatoes  to  Memphis  for  62V2C 
a  dozen,  and  that  they  were  not 
only  hurting  themselves  but 
they  were  hurting  other  canners 
by  making  such  prices.  So  I 
received  a  letter  today,  June 
26th,  from  the  firm  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  stating  that  it  was  an 
untruth,  that  they  hadn’t  even 
offered  any  tomatoes  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  but  they-  had  sold  some 
tomatoes  around  closer  to  home 
for  future  delivery  at  65c  a 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory 

I  am  quoting  what  this  firm  said 
in  their  letter — that  both  jobber  and 
broker  both  told  a  lie.” 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Production  Costs  Increase — Statistical  Posi¬ 
tion  Generally  Good — Consumer  Demand  For 
Tomatoes — New  Pack  Peas  Selling — Corn 
Maintains  Its  “Own” —  Pacific  Coast  Fruit 
Prices — Salmon  Stocks  Low. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  June  28,  1940. 

THE  WEEK — The  further  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  goes  into  the  1940 
crop  year  the  more  apparent  be¬ 
comes  the  fact  that  production 
costs  are  rising  materially  for 
many  packers  over  1939.  Growers 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  can¬ 
nery  workers  continue  to  submit 
demands  for  a  higher  return.  We 
learn  this  week  for  example  that 
growers  on  the  West  Coast  are 
demanding  $30  a  ton  for  cling 
peaches,  which  sounds  quite  high 
when  you  consider  that  the  FSCC 
last  year  paid  them  only  $20. 

Some  unusually  high  prices  are 
also  being  paid  this  year  for  apri¬ 
cots,  the  supply  of  which  this  year 
is  short,  and  considered  along  with 
the  reduced  statistical  position  for 
many  other  items  at  this  time,  the 
canned  goods  outlook  in  general 
must  be  considered  strong.  The 
costs  situation  at  this  writing, 
however,  has  tended  to  restrict  ac¬ 
tivity  as  packers  and  distributors 
await  further  clarification.  To 
maintain  volume,  the  large  dis- 
tirbuting  organizations  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  offer  strong  opposition  to 
advances,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  either  the  canner  or  his 
distributing  outlets  can  avoid  pass¬ 
ing  these  on  to  the  consumer. 

TOMATOES — An  improved  move¬ 
ment  is  reported  from  the 
Tri-States  district  in  standard 
tomatoes,  reflecting  broadened  con¬ 
sumer  demands  rather  than  buying 
for  inventory  purposes.  Standard 
No.  2’s  are  not  available  below  60 
cents,  factory,  and  a  number  of 
sellers  are  disposed  to  ask  higher. 
Contributing  to  the  better  tomato 
position  generally  were  figures  this 
week  showing  reductions  in  the 
California  carryovers.  Stocks  of 
regular  type  tomatoes  were  252,386 
cases  as  of  June  1,  1940,  compared 
with  408,699  cases  at  the  same 


time  in  1939.  The  total  for  juice, 
puree  and  catsup  is  452,475  ca^es 
against  1,055,003  cases  last  year. 

PEAS — The  extremely  slim  carry¬ 
over  of  only  484,392  cases  was  re¬ 
ported  for  Alaska  peas  on  June  1, 
compared  with  packers’  holdings 
one  year  ago  of  2,369,096  cases. 
Stocks  of  sweet  peas  on  the  same 
date  were  2,144,208  cases,  com¬ 
pared  with  5,055,728  cases  last 
year.  Even  though  shipments  for 
the  season,  June  1,  1939,  to  June 
1,  1940,  were  lower  at  21,123,996 
cases  (22,659,340  in  the  previous 
season)  the  year  proved  better  for 
the  packers  as  prices  were  higher. 
Large  sales  of  new  pack  peas  are 
reported  this  week  from  the  South, 
and  the  market  is  75  cents  to  771/4 
cents  at  the  factory  for  good  qual¬ 
ity  standard  4-sieve  Alaska  or  pod 
run.  Poor  weather  meanwhile  has 
delayed  new  crop  peas  in  New 
York  State,  and  State  packers  are 
reluctant  to  quote.  The  crop  is 
some  three  weeks  late  at  this  writ¬ 
ing.  In  Pennsylvania  the  crop  is 
excellent  in  quality  but  light  in 
yield,  running  largely  to  three 
sieves  in  early  June. 

CORN  —  Considering  the  large 
carryover  as  compared  to  other 
canned  foods,  corn  is  maintaining 
itself  in  satisfactory  manner,  and 
the  holdings  of  weak  sellers  in  New 
York  have  been  taken  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  now.  The  Maine  packers 
are  neither  pressing  unsold  sup¬ 
plies  on  distributor  trades  nor 
offering  concessions.  Fancy  grades 
of  Wisconsin  whole  kernel  Bantam 
are  offered  here  at  85  cents,  fac¬ 
tory,  and  extra  standard  at  80 
cents.  Standard  Evergreen  con¬ 
tinues  around  the  low  of  60  cents 
in  the  South. 

BEANS  —  The  new  crop  of 
Refugees  also  has  been  hampered 
materially  in  New  York  Stat  by 
weather  conditions  and  packers 
cannot  be  induced  to  quote  ful  ires 
at  this  stage.  Cut  stringless  !•  ans 
are  offered  out  of  Maryland  r  60 
cents  for  No.  2’s,  with  whole  g  een 
beans  available  for  shipment  .rom 
Wisconsin  plants  at  95  cent:  for 
fancy  4-sieve,  with  extra  stan  :ard 
cuts  around  70  cents  to  72 V4  c.nts, 
factory. 
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PEACHES  —  Reports  from  the 
Coast  state  that  new  clings  were 
m  med  during  the  week  at  $1.12V2 
to  $1.15  for  standard  2V2’s,  with 
choice  offered  at  levels  10  cents 
above  these.  Growers  meanwhile 
are  said  to  be  seeking  $30  a  ton  for 
their  fruit  this  year,  in  which  case 
the  foregoing  would  appear  much 
out  of  line.  The  FSCC  last  year 
bought  clings  at  $20  a  ton,  and  this 
agency’s  role  in  the  market  has  not 
been  determined  for  the  current 
year. 

PRUNES — An  operator  on  the 
Coast  is  understood  to  have  quoted 
fancy  Northwest  prunes,  new  pack, 
at  $1.10  to  $1.15,  Coast,  depending 
on  size.  Considering  the  short 
crop  many  do  not  look  for  prices 
much  under  $1.25  as  an  opening. 

PEARS — New  1940  pack  Bartlett 
pears  were  quoted  in  Coast  advices 
this  week  as  follows:  No.  2^/^^ 
fancy,  $1.90;  choice,  $1.65;  stan¬ 
dard,  $1.50;  No.  lO’s,  $6.25,  $5.75 
and  $5.25,  f.  o.  b.  Coast. 

APRICOTS — Listed  prices  here  are 
continued  at  $1.95  to  $2  for  fancy 
No.  2J/j’s,  and  $1.85  to  $1.95  for 
choice.  The  California  Apricot 
Growers  Union  has  warned  its 
members  against  efforts  to  beat 
down  prices,  alleging  that  large 
canners  are  refraining  from  buy¬ 
ing  while  smaller  packers  have 
sought  to  cover  their  needs  at  $60 
a  ton.  Growers  are  being  urged 
to  hold  firm  for  $80. 

SALMON — Alaska  Reds  are  re¬ 
sponding  further  to  small  unsold 
supplies,  with  the  market  now  re¬ 
port  d  at  $2.30,  Coast,  and  with 
avai  able  supplies  in  packers’  hands 
tota  ng  no  more  than  600,000 
case  .  Seattle  reports  that  Pinks 
and  'hums  are  virtually  unobtain¬ 
able  n  that  section.  Purchases  for 
Gre;  Britain  recently  have  been 
hea^ 

s,  DINES — Some  improvement  is 
repo  ted  in  the  run  of  sardines 
alon  the  Maine  coast  although  the 
pad  continues  to  run  considerably 
behi  d  previous  years.  The  fish 
also  are  running  to  large  sizes, 
pad  rs  report,  mostly  from  4s  to 


6s,  and  the  catch  so  far  is  of 
excellent  quality. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Tomatoes  Hard  to  Raise  in  Price — Corn 
Drifting  —  Busy  on  Peas  —  Quality  Better 
Than  Usual — Northwest  Meets  a  Poor  Pea 
Crop  Year — No  Southern  Beans  —  Beets 
Cleaned  Up  —  Cherry  Crop  Short  —  Fruits 
Promising — Heavy  War  Buying  of  Salmon — 
The  Real  R-P  Law  Purpose. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  June  28,  1940. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  half  way 
mark  for  the  year  1940  will  have 
been  reached  when  this  weekly  re¬ 
port  is  read.  The  first  six  months 
have  made  a  fairly  good  record  as 
applied  to  the  canned  food  situation 
The  early  packs  such  as  spinach. 
Royal  Anne  and  Black  cherries, 
apricots  and  one  or  two  other 
items,  have  recorded  advances  with 
but  little  resistance  by  the  dis¬ 
tributing  trade. 

What  lies  ahead  for  the  next  six 
months?  Economists  and  commen¬ 
tators  tell  you  that  seldom  have 
business  men  faced  a  more  confus¬ 
ing  outlook.  It  is  difficult  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  foreign  situation  and  the 
possible  repercussions  therefrom. 
There  are  no  precedents  to  guide 
one  by  but — in  the  midst  of  all  this 
confusion  of  thought,  food  seems 
to  occupy  a  preferred  position. 
Canned  foods  will  be  wanted  and 
barring  a  world-wide  collapse, 
values  should  be  more  than  main¬ 
tained  the  balance  of  the  year. 


A  CORRECTION — “Illinois”  our  Chi¬ 
cago  correspondent  comments  on  the 
status  of  “Grapefruit  and  Grapefmiit 
Juice,”  “Pears,”  “R.  S.  P.  CherHes”  and 
his  weekly  reminder  “The  Great  Inter¬ 
state  Grocery  Chain  Octopus,”  were 
erroneously  placed  binder  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  Market  in  last  iveek’s  issue  (June 
2Mh).  The  error  is  sincerely  regretted. 


TOMATOES — It  does  seem  hard  to 
get  this  market  up,  so  say  the  can¬ 
ners.  There  are  no  heavy  stocks 
in  first  hands  in  Indiana  and  other 
surrounding  tomato  packing  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  trade  not  buying  ahead 
and  orders  are  small.  Here  and 
there  a  lot  of  No.  2  standards  can 
be  had  at  60  cents  factory  but 


generally  speaking,  the  market 
ranges : 

No.  2  standard  tomatoes  .62V:j-65 
cents,  21^  standard  tomatoes  821/2- 
85  cents.  No.  10  standard  tomatoes 
$2.50-$2.60  f.  0.  b.  factory. 

Future  trading  continues  light. 
There  are  very  few  sellers  of  1940 
packing. 

CORN — The  market  drifts.  No 
changes  in  quotations.  Last  week’s 
report  can  well  be  applied  to  this 
one. 

PEAS — In  Indiana  the  pack  came 
on  in  a  hurry.  Canners  in  the 
Hoosier  State  have  been  forced  to 
run  day  and  night  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  crop.  The  general  quality 
is  better  than  for  the  past  couple 
of  years.  A  wide  demand  has  ruled 
for  No.  2  standard"  early  Junes  at 
75  cents  Indiana  factory  but  few 
are  the  sellers  at  that  basis. 
cents  is  the  bottom  and — business 
daily  being  recorded  at  that  figure. 

Torrential  rains  have  ruled  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  delaying  the  start  of  the 
packing  season  in  that  State,  by 
several  days.  Aphis  infestation  is 
also  reported  in  all  parts  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  There  has  been  but  little  buy¬ 
ing  of  new  pack  peas  as  the  trade 
are  more  anxious  to  receive  deliv¬ 
eries  from  their  future  contracts 
with  Wisconsin  canners  than  to 
add  to  their  commitments. 

Oregon  and  Washington,  where 
three  good  crop  seasons  have  been 
enjoyed,  are  now  confronted  with 
the  prospect  of  a  light  crop.  One 
prominent  canner  in  Eastern  Wash¬ 
ington  has  written  the  trade  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  deliver  more 
that  75  per  cent  of  his  large  sweets. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — A  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  market  is  the  lack  of 
quotations  from  the  Southland. 
Usually  early  packed  Beans  from 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Ala¬ 
bama  are  quoted  but  —  not  this 
year. 

Stocks  in  Wisconsin  and  Michi¬ 
gan  are  cleaning  up  and  about  all 
that  is  left  in  the  way  of  standard 
and  extra  standard  No.  2  cut  green 
is  72  V2  cents  to  75  cents  factory. 
Other  grades  and  sizes  are  scarce. 

Some  wax  beans  are  being  offered 
at  attractive  figures.  Somehow  wax 
beans  haven’t  sold  very  well  during 
the  past  year. 
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BEETS — Wisconsin  stocks  are  all 
but  cleaned  up.  Some  New  York 
State  canners  are  quoting  limitedly 
and  Chicago  has  purchased  a  few 
from  the  Empire  State  territory. 

There  was  some  spirited  interest 
noted  recently  in  future  beets  but 
it  has  died  down. 

R.S.P.  CHERRIES — The  bright  pros¬ 
pects  of  early  Spring  have  darkened 
and  Michigan  reports  a  crop  out¬ 
look  25  to  30  per  cent  less  than  last 
year.  The  early  quotations  of  No.  2 
tin  red  sour  pitted  in  water  at 
$1.00  and  No.  10  at  $4.75  have  been 
withdrawn. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — A  birdseye 
view  can  be  had  in  the  following. 
Take  apricots  for  example,  here  are 
a  few  figures: 

1939  pack — 3,410,890  cases. 

Carryover  .  350,000  cs. 

1940  pack,  estimated  1,650,000  cs. 


2,000,000  cs. 
Then  on  Royal  Anne  Cherries,  a 
few  more  figures: 

1939  pack  (California  only) 
468,750  cases. 

Carryover  .  140,000  cs. 

1940  pack  (estimated)  100,000  cs. 


240,000  cs. 

Of  course,  this  doesn’t  take  into 
consideration  the  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  production  of  cherries. 

Rumors  persist  that  business  has 
been  done  here  on  new  pack  No.  2i  o 
standard  clings  at  $1.10  and  $1.20. 
Some  of  the  better  known  and 
established  California  canners  have 
intimated  they  would  consider 
$1.15  for  standards  and  $1.25  for 
choice. 

Balance  of  the  line  has  been 
routine  in  character  and  this  in¬ 
cludes  cocktail,  salads,  plums,  etc. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFWIT  JUICE 
— The  demand  for  juice  continues, 
while  segments  are  listless.  Some 


quotations  are : 

No.  2  Grapefruit  Juice .  $  .67  (o 

46-oz.  Grapefruit  Juice .  1.50 

No.  2  Orange  Juice . .  .70 

46-OZ.  Orange  Juice .  1.60 


These  prices  all  f.  o.  b.  Florida  com¬ 
mon  point.  Apparently  Texas  is 
cleaned  up  on  spots  as  one  does  not 
hear  of  quotations  from  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley. 


THE  FISH  LINE — Seattle  reports 
heavy  buying  of  salmon  by  Great 
Britain  which  cleaned  up  spot 
stocks  of  pinks  and  chums.  The 
sardine  pack  in  Maine,  which  has 
been  rather  small,  is  improving. 
Shrimp  continues  firm  and  scarce. 
A  better  demand  for  tuna  is  noted 
with  demand  improving  account 
summer  consumption. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  OCTOPUS  —  The  Robinson 
Patman  Act  became  a  law  four 
years  ago  this  last  June  19th. 
During  the  course  of  the  debate  in 
the  House  at  the  time  the  Hon. 
Hatton  S.  Sumners  said,  in  part: 

“Its  purpose  is  definite,  to  try 
to  give  to  the  little  man  in  business 
and  industries  a  better  opportunity 
to  survive  than  he  now  has.  No 
student  of  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  can  fail  to  recognize  that  we 
have  a  definite  choice.  We  cannot 
preserve  a  democracy  in  govern¬ 
ment  unless  we  preserve  a  democ¬ 
racy  in  opportunity. 

There  has  not  been  an  age  in  all 
the  history  of  time  as  .stupendous 
as  this.  There  has  not  been  a  time 
that  challenged  men  to  be  states¬ 
men  more  than  this  age  challenges 
us.  It  is  not  to  protect  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  it  is  not  to  give  the  little 
fellow  more  money,  it  is  not  to  take 
something  from  somebody  else,  but 
it  is  to  build  strong  again  the 
foundation  of  our  government  and 
our  civilization.  That  is  the  job 
before  us.  You  cannot  have  it  with 
a  few  great  economic  overlords  to 
whom  everybody  else  owes  eco¬ 
nomic  allegiance.” 

Events  during  these  past  four 
years  certainly  prove  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  these  statements. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Asparagus  and  Cherry  Canning  Done — Apri¬ 
cots  On — Trading  Quiet,  Market  Firm — 
Tomatoes  on  Hand  Unsold  Very  Light — 
Apricot  Prices — Pineapple  Continues  Heavy 

Demand — Better  Run  of  Tuna — Sardine 
Canners  Convention. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  June  27,  1940. 

MARKET — While  business  during 
the  past  week  has  been  rather 


quiet,  owing  to  the  tremend(.Lis 
drama  being  enacted  abroad,  and 
the  uncertainties  of  the  effect  on 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  canning 
industry  has  not  been  without  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  week  has  witnessed 
the  closing  of  the  asparagus  pack¬ 
ing  season,  the  virtual  closing  of 
the  season  on  cherries,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  operations  on  apri¬ 
cots  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
district  and  the  bringing  out  of 
further  carryover  figures  for  con¬ 
sideration.  The  large  packing 
interests  also  brought  out  tentative 
opening  prices  on  apricots,  setting 
the  stage  for  business  on  this  arti¬ 
cle.  Prices  through  the  lists  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  fish  remain 
without  change,  with  a  noticeable 
firmness,  despite  limited  sales. 

ASPARAGUS — The  packing  of  as¬ 
paragus  came  to  an  end  officially 
on  June  25,  or  five  days  before  the 
time  limit  set.  The  late  start  led 
many  to  believ'e  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  reach  the  limit  of 
2,175,000  cases,  but  this  was 
attained  with  ease.  Toward  the 
end,  how'ever,  it  was  noted  that 
offerings  included  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  culls,  as  much  as  27  per  cent 
being  discarded  in  some  cases.  The 
demand  for  canned  asparagus  has 
been  quite  active  until  recently, 
despite  the  unsettled  conditions. 

STOCKS — The  Canners  League  of 
California  has  released  figures 
covering  the  stocks  on  hand  and 
stocks  unsold  of  tomatoes  and  to¬ 
mato  products,  with  the  exception 
of  tomato  paste,  as  of  June  1,  1940. 
The  total  stock  of  tomatoes  on 
hand,  sold  and  unsold,  on  this  date, 
were  564,039  cases,  of  which  279,- 
065  cases  were  unsold.  This  in¬ 
cluded  118,352  cases  of  Italian  type 
tomatoes,  sold  and  unsold,  of  v  hich 
but  26,679  cases  were  unsold.  The 
carryover,  sold  and  unsold,  of 
tomato  products,  was  1,34 '*,877 
cases,  of  which  979,947  cases  vere 
unsold.  In  the  sold  and  unsolci  list 
there  were  370,000  cases  of  tc  nato 
juice,  137,145  cases  of  p  iree, 
162,179  cases  of  catsup,  57  ,151 
cases  of  sauce  and  hot  sauce  and 
92,402  cases  of  other  tomato  I’od- 
ucts,  but  not  including  paste.  Un¬ 
sold  stock  included  216,132  uses 
of  juice,  119,192  cases  of  i  u’ee, 
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117,151  cases  of  catsup,  443,727 
c  ises  of  sauce  and  83,745  cases  of 
0  her  tomato  products.  The  move- 
nient  of  tomatoes  for  the  period, 
Jane  1,  1939  to  June  1,  1940, 
amounted  to  2,851,541  cases,  while 
that  of  tomato  products  for  the 
same  period  was  4,616,825  cases. 

APRICOT  PRICES — Under  date  of 
June  24  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  brought  out  tentative 
opening  prices  on  canned  Blenheim 
apricots,  as  follows: 
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l)i;i.  MONTE  BRAND 

Halves,  unpeeled  . $ 

80 

S1.30 

.$2.05 

S6.75 

Halves,  peeled  . 

8.0 

1..0.0  1.80 

2.40 

8.00 

Whole,  peeled  . 

1.22 '/•! 

2.00 

6.75 

Whole,  unpeeled  . 

1.07 14 

1.70 

5.50 

Spiced  whole,  peeled 

2.45 

8.00 

OTHER  BRANDS 

St.  Halves,  unpeeled 

l.O,'.  l.S.o 

1.70 

5.75 

Sec.  Halves,  ” 

1.40 

Water  Hal.,  ” 

1.30 

4.50 

Soliil  Pack  Pic  ” 
Choice  in  Water  . 

1.4.5 

6.25 

PINEAPPLE — One  of  the  bright 
spots  in  the  canned  fruit  market 
continues  to  be  the  manner  in 
which  the  demand  for  Hawaiian 
pineapple  continues.  With  warmer 
weather  at  hand  there  is  a  notice¬ 
able  increase  in  the  demand  for 
juice.  The  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company,  Ltd.,  recently  issued  a 
statement  to  the  stockholders  to  the 
effect  that  its  sales  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  May  31  were  heavier 
than  those  of  the  preceding  year 
and  that  its  inventories  showed  a 
marked  decrease.  This  report  is 
not  usually  made  until  August,  but 
was  brought  out  earlier,  according 
to  President  Atherton  Richards, 
because  of  the  understandable  con¬ 
cern  on  the  part  of  stockholders 
am  the  industry  regarding  status 
of  he  firm’s  business  in  view  of 
th(  European  holocaust. 

VMNA — Tuna  has  been  running 
ra’  ler  better  of  late  and  California 
pai  \ers  are  commencing  to  accu- 
mi  ate  a  little  surplus  again.  Some 
coi  erns  have  been  packing  to 
oia  r  for  some  time  but  now  have 
SOI  i  stock  in  reserve.  Prices  are 
fir  at  prevailing  lists.  There  has 
bei  considerable  Government  buy¬ 
ing.  of  salmon,  of  late,  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades,  with  all  canners 
ge;  .ng  a  share  of  the  business. 


While  some  Alaska  reds  continue 
to  move  at  $2.25,  most  sales  are  at 
$2.35.  Sardines  are  moving  in 
limited  quantities,  wdth  prices 
ranging  from  $3.50  to  $4.00  a  case, 
according  to  quality. 

The  California  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  recently  heard  appli¬ 
cations  for  permits  to  operate  can¬ 
neries  and  reduction  plants  during 
the  1940-41  sardine  season,  which 
runs  from  August  to  March.  It 
was  decided  not  to  permit  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  plants  and 
a  quota  of  5,000  tons  of  sardines 
was  established  for  each  permit 
issued  during  the  1940  season.  It 
was  specified  that  the  5,000-ton 
quota  under  each  permit  would  be 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  20  per 
cent  for  each  month  between 
August  and  December  in  the  north¬ 
ern  district.  Fisheries  in  the 
southern  districts  may  use  their 
allotments  at  any  time.  Each  per¬ 
mit  is  to  be  issued  on  an  accumu¬ 
lative  basis  until  the  end  of  the 
season. 

SARDINE  CONVENTION — The  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  California 
Sardine  Industries  was  held  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
June  19  and  20,  with  canning,  oil 
and  meal  industries  well  repre¬ 
sented.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
the  historic  Comstock  Room,  with 
talks  by  Institute  members,  as  well 
as  by  outside  experts. 

The  first  morning  session  was 
given  over  to  a  discussion  on  “Co¬ 
operation  in  the  Fish  Canning  and 
Processing  Industry,’’  with  I.  M. 
Isaacs  as  topic  leader.  This  dis¬ 
cussion  formed  the  keynote  of  the 
convention,  devoted  as  it  was 
largely  to  the  ironing  out  of  differ¬ 
ences  between  different  branches 
of  the  industry.  At  the  luncheon 
gathering,  where  the  Continental 
Can  Company  acted  as  host,  Almon 
Roth,  President  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Employers  Association,  spoke 
on  labor  matters. 

The  afternoon  session  opened 
with  a  discussion  on  the  “Effect  of 
Merit  Rating  Provisions  of  the 
California  Unemployment  Re¬ 
serves  Act  on  Employees  of  Sea¬ 
sonal  Labor.”  The  talks  were  led 
by  Leland  B.  Irish  and  T.  D. 
Anderson.  The  talk  on  “Co-oper¬ 


ating  with  Meal  and  Oil  Dealers” 
was  led  by  William  C.  Morehead, 
while  “State  and  Federal  Legisla¬ 
tion”  was  discussed  by  Eugene  D. 
Bennett  and  Hon.  William 
Hoffman,  guest  speaker. 

The  second  day’s  session  was 
opened  with  a  discussion  on  “Labor 
and  Collective  Bargaining  in  the 
Sardine  Industry,”  led  by  W.  C. 
Tonkin  and  with  George  0.  Bahrs 
as  guest  speaker.  The  subject: 
“Research  Pays,”  had  Gilbert  Van 
Camp  as  topic  leader,  with  an 
illuminating  talk  by  Dr.  J.  Russell 
Esty,  Director  Western  Division  of 
the  National  Canners  Association. 

The  convention  was  brought  to  a 
close  with  golf  at  the  Lakeside 
Country  Club  for  those  who  cared 
to  play,  and  a  banquet  tendered  by 
the  National  Can  Company. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Run  Continues  Light — Canners  Idle 
— Crabmeat  Demand  Light,  Needs  Consumer 
Education — Good  Quality  Beans  From  a 
Reduced  Crop,  Demand  Good. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  28,  1940. 

IS  PEACE  IN  SIGHT?  —  “The 
darkest  hour  is  just  before  dawn,” 
is  an  old  saying,  and  whether  it 
applies  to  the  war  in  Europe  or 
not,  time  will  only  tell. 

Everybody,  everywhere  is  at  a 
high  pitch  of  excitement  and  those 
nations  that  are  not  fighting  are 
busy  getting  ready,  so  let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  this  last  turn  of 
events  in  the  surrender  of  France 
is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
European  War  and  the  World  will 
settle  down  to  peace  and  happiness. 

SHRIMP  —  Shrimp  were  more 
abundant  in  this  section  last  week 
than  the  previous  one,  due  to  fewer 
squalls,  but  the  run  was  light  and 
the  raw  headless  shrimp  dealers, 
who  received  all  that  were  caught 
were  not  able  to  fill  all  their  orders. 

The  canning  plants  are  shut 
down  and  no  shrimp  are  being 
canned. 

Repeated  inquiries  for  canned 
shrimp  are  coming  into  this  section 
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and  those  needing  shrimp  had 
better  buy,  because  it  is  not  a 
question  of  price  now,  but  finding 
the  shrimp  to  buy,  and  it  will  be 
August  before  any  more  shrimp 
will  be  canned. 

The  demand  for  crab  meat  is  not 
very  heavy  now  and  the  fresh  crab 
meat  market  just  about  absorbs  all 
the  crab  meat  that  is  being  pro¬ 
duced,  which  leaves  very  little  for 
canning. 

The  canning  of  our  native  blue 
crabs  is  more  or  less  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  trade  will  have  to  be 
taught  the  superiority  of  our  ten¬ 
der,  delicious  blue  crab  meat  over 
the  tougher  and  less  delicious  stone 
crab  meat  that  has  been  canned 
and  sold  to  the  trade  for  many 
years. 

It  takes  aggressive  selling  to  put 
any  food  product  on  the  market, 
and  the  sooner  the  canners  of  our 
crab  meat  can  market  it  properly, 
the  sooner  the  demand  will  be 
created. 

SNAP  BEANS  —  The  weatherman 
has  been  generous  in  dishing  us 
out  changeable  weather  and  he  has 
given  us  cool  weather,  hot  weather, 
sunshine  and  showers,  all  in  one 
week,  which  should  satisfy  every 
one. 

What  is  left  of  the  bean  crop  is 
being  harvested  now. 

The  plants  that  are  left  of  the 
bean  crop  are  pretty  and  healthy 
and  turning  out  a  good  yield  of 
fancy  beans,  but  the  crop  was  re¬ 
duced  and  set  back  early  in  the 
season  by  cold  weather  and  the 
freeze,  which  has  crippled  pro¬ 
duction  to  a  good  extent. 


Plenty  inquiries  are  coming  into 
this  section  for  beans  and  whether 
some  of  these  are  bargain  hunters 
or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  there 
seems  to  be.  a  good  demand  for 
canned  beans  and  the  market  is 
firm  at  80c  per  dozen  for  No.  2  cut 
stringless  beans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

Texas  Tomato  Canners  Strong  for  Decent 
Prices — All  Tomato  Canners  Should  Read 

This — Juice  Prices  Trend  Upwards. 

By  “Rio  Grande** 

Mission,  Texas,  June  27,  1940. 

TOMATOES  —  The  stand  that  the 
tomato  canners  in  this  section  are 
making  for  fair  prices  would  seem 
to  be  more  deep  rooted  than  a  mere 
intelligent  desire  for  profit.  Their 
stand  comes  only  after  two  years 
of  poverty  prices,  almost  approach¬ 
ing  a  breakdown  in  the  mechanics 
of  a  profit  system,  so  far  as  this 
tomato  section  is  concerned.  No 
doubt  this  havoc  is  due  to  inroads 


A  CORRECTION — “Illinois”  our  Chi¬ 
cago  correspondent  comments  on  the 
status  of  “Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit 
Juice,”  “Pears,”  “R.  S,  P.  Cherries”  and 
his  weekly  reminder  “The  Great  Inter¬ 
state  Grocery  Chain  Octopus,”  were 
erroneously  placed  under  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  Market  in  last  week’s  issue  (June 
24th).  The  error  is  sincerely  regretted. 

of  competition  from  competitive 
sections,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  these  baffling  competitive 
prices  are  poverty  prices  them¬ 
selves.  A  competitive  state  is  good 


so  long  as  it  is  directed  by  inteli  - 
gence  and  not  by  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  our  economic  systen 
and  fear  of  no  sales.  We  labor 
under  a  profit  system,  but  when 
individual  enterprise  no  longer  can 
see  a  profit  for  honest  democratic 
efforts,  than  a  dangerous  state  is 
reached  by  a  free  people  of  a  capi¬ 
talistic  nation.  And  not  to  fight 
even  as  the  canners  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  for  fair  tomato 
prices  would  be  to  admit  that  a 
dangerous  and  muddled  intellectual 
stagnation  had  command  of  the 
common  senses  of  these  men. 

Our  tomato  pack  down  here  pro¬ 
gresses  at  a  very  slow  rate,  and  will 
hardly  exceed  300,000  cases.  There 
is  no  change  in  prices.  Is  at  .44 
cents,  2s  at  .62>/2  cents,  10s  at 
$2.75. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — 12  46  ounce 
at  $1.60  and  2s  at  62'/2-65  cents  is 
the  going  market.  There  is  some 
talk  of  raising  46  ounce  Nat.  Juice 
in  the  near  future  to  $1.75.  Buyers, 
however,  are  still  holding  back  on 
the  $1.60  46  ounce  price,  but 
enough  is  being  sold  to  gradually 
diminish  our  stocks  at  a  fair  rate, 
and  certainly  in  proportion  to 
stocks  on  hand  and  in  consideration 
of  the  several  good  months  yet 
ahead. 

Government  estimate  of  next 
season’s  crop  is  50  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal,  as  compared  with  62  per  cent 
this  season.  With  grapefruit  sec¬ 
tions  at  a  premium,  there  will  be 
no  doubt  an  adjustment  in  the  pack 
next  season  down  here,  which  will 
see  more  sectionizing. 


THE  POPULAR  HAMILTON  COIL 

For  cooking  pulp,  sauces,  etc. 


Made  of  copper 
ir>  two  sizes  for 
500  and  1,000 
sal.  tanks.  Larse  heatins  sur¬ 
face;  quick  actins;  outwear 
any  other  type  3  to  1;  fewest 
joints;  stand  up  to  125  lbs. 
workins  pressure;  easy  to  in¬ 
stall.  Priced  attractively.  Send 
for  bulletin  63. 


HAMILTON  KETTLE  WORKS  CO..  Hamilton,  Ohio 


WftHAMP^S 


uur  ^ 

NEW  IMPROVED  BtSKE 


will  last  a  season  sr  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CC  . 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLI^'A 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
"Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

ASPARAGUS 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 
Eastern  Central 


Low 

High 

Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 90 

1.05 

.85 

1.0214 

No.  10  . 

5.75 

5.00 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  a....,.-...-.- 

Kn  1 0  . 

.90 

.7714 

3.90 

.8714 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.80 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00 

.90 

1.07'.'. 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50 

5.30 

5.00 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 871/ 

.7214 

.85 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 7214  . 

.75 

.75 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.50 

4.25 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.15 

.9714 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

.  5.25 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

5.25 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 85 

.85 

.85 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2^ . 

Medium,  No.  ZVj . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . . 

Green  Tips,  40/B0,  2s . . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lUs . . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Rod  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

Nu.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

N(i.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Ni  2  Soaked . 


Bi  ;;TS 

W  ole.  No.  2 . 

o.  2%  . 

o.  10  . 

St  Cut,  No.  2 . 

o.  21/(!  . 

''o.  10  . 

Fo  oy  Cut.  No.  2 . 

o.  2i/>  . 

.<’0.  10  . 

St  .  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

'  a.  2Vo  . 

.  o.  10  . 

P:'  zy  Sliced,  No.  2. 
0.  10  . 


2.65 

2.80 

2.70 

2.85 

2.55 

2.70 

2.50 

2.60 

2.55 

2.60 

2.50 

2.40 

2.50 

2.5214 

2.55 

2.35 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.70 

2.40 

2.55 

2.40 

2.50 

2.25 

2.40 

2.25 

2.10 

2.15 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

1.65 

1.65 

1.75 

7.25 

7.50 

7.50 

9.50 

1.00 

1.05 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.05 

1.10 

4.90 

5.00 

.70 

.80 

.7214 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

3.35 

3.85 

.69 

.671,4 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.80 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

3.50 

3.75 

1.45 

.95 

1.50 

1.35 

1.50 

5.00 

5.50 

4.85 

5.50 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

5.00 

5.25 

.95 

.95 

1.05 

5.50 

.70 

.871/2 

.8714 

3.75 

4.50 

.65 

.7714 

.72V2 

3.50 

1.20 

1.05 

1.55 

4.75 

5.00 

i.no 

1.00 

1.15 

’"o.-)  ".7r, 

.70 

7r. 

3.50  3. .50 

3.25 

3..5()  . 

1.25 

1..55 

1.35  1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

7.25 

7.50 

8.00 

1.05 

1.30 

1.20  1.30 

1.15 

1.10  1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

5.75 

6.00 

.80 

.92'/. 

.90  . 

.90 

.90 

4.75 

4.75 

.671/. 

.80 

.7214  .80 

.90 

.95 

3.50 

4.00 

.60  " . 

.70  . 

.75 

1.15 

.85 

1.35 

1.05 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

1.50 

3.75 

4.00 

3.25 

5.00 

.65 

.65 

.90 

.70 

3.25 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

.65 

.70 

.671/. 

.7214 

.72% 

.80 

3.00 

3.25 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

1.10 

. , 

3.75 

3.75 

3.35 

.90 

.70 

.7214 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

C.  tROTS 


Si  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

0.  10  .  4.50  4.50 

St  Diced,  No.  2 . 75  .7.5 

J.  10  . 3.50  4.00 

Pt  iS  AND  CARROTS 

St  No.  2 . 70  .80 

Fii  c-y  No.  2 .  1.00  1.15 


.721/2 

3.25 


1.05  1.20 


.65  .70 


1.00  1.10 


CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.. 


.9214 


No.  10  . 

.  4.25 

4.75 

4.00 

4.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 67 1/ 

:  .85 

.65 

.80 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.25 

3.75 

4.25 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.77  ’  •» 

.60 

.79 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.60 

ihite.  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 80 

1.09 

.75 

.95 

No.  10  . 

.  4.60 

4.75 

4.00 

4.59 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 65 

.72 '4 

.65 

.80 

No.  10  . 

.  3.49 

4.00 

3.75 

4.59 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 69 

.65 

.69 

.75 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

4.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  21/^  . 70  .85 

No.  10  .  2.75 


'".70 

2.00  2.35 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Faney  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  F'cy.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  5s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  23.  Soaked . 

10s  . 


.80  .921/j 

4.25  4.60 

.60  .80 

3.25  4.00 


1.35  . 

1.27% 

1.50 

1.35 

1.50 

1.25  . 

1.10 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.15  . 

1.00 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.0714  1.16 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10  . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.07  %  . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

.90  1.0214 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.87%  . 

.90 

.92% 

.97  J 

.90  . 

.97%  1.00 

•87%  . 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.85  . 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

5.25 

5.75 

5.00 

5.25 

4.00  . 

4.50 

4.75 

4.10 

4.25 

4.25 

4.75 

4.00 

4.15 

1.50  1.55 

1.45 

1.50 

1.15  1.25 

1.35 

1.45 

1.35 

1.45 

1.05  . 

1.07% 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.39 

.85  . 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.97% 

1.00 

4.50  . 

.85  . 

1.00 

1.10 

.80  . 

.90 

.95 

.75  .80 

.77% 

.80 

.85 

.95 

4.00  . 

3.70  . 

.75 

.77% 

.85 

.95 

.75  .80 

.95 

1.00 

.57%  .60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

2.75  3.00 

2.50 

.60  .65 

.65 

2.50  3.25 

...... 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 90 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  .  2.90 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  2Vi  . 75 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.80 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 6714 

No.  2  <4  . 881/. 

No.  10  .  3.00  ' 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas.  .77 '4 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas.  .90 

Triple.  No.  2 . 9714 


.67%  . 

.90  . 

.65 

.85 

•(57% 

.90 

3.00 

2.75  3.25 

2.90 

.75 

.90 

.70  .80 

.75  .85 

.75 

1.00 

1.15 

3.40 

2.90  3.30 

3.10 

3.30 

1.00 

3.40 

.62%  .65 

.85  . 

2.75  2.85 

1.30 

4.25 

1.07% 

1.35 

4.35 

.85 

1.10 

. 

— 
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Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2V4  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack...... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  300  . 

No.  303  Cyl . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  Cyl . 

No.  3  Cyl . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  214  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


.70 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

2.15 

3.35 

.76 

1.00 

1.07*4 

3.35 

3.76 

.80 

.90 

1.16 

1.25 

3.50 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.92*4 

1.17V4 

2.85 

3.60 

.45 

.47*4 

.60 

.70 

.85 

.90 

2.60 

2.75 

.40 

3.00 

.37*4 

2.75 

.50 

.76 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.26 

1.35 

4.25 

4.60 

.45 

.47% 

.70 

.90 

.90 

1.15 

2.75 

3.60 

.42*4 

.62*4 

.85 

.85 

.90 

2.50 

2.65 

.42% 

.45 

3.00 

3.25 

.40 

.42*4 

2.75 

3.00 

1.20 

1.60 


Solid  Pack 

1.05 

1.35 

1.06 

1.35 

4.35 

.75 

4.35 

1.15 

3.35 

With  puree 
.65  .67*4 

.80  .82*4 

1.00  1.02*4 

3.15 

3.35 

3.25 

3.40 

.62Vi  . 

3.00  3.15 


.57 '/a 
.60 


2.35  3.00  2.90  3.25  2.90  3.16 


.75  .  .70  .76 

1.06  .  .95  1.00 

3.75  3.75  3.25  3.50 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

2.76 

No.  16,’  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

2.90 

3.25 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

.70 

3.50 

.65 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

3.00 

3.60 


.7214 


2.90  3.00 

3.25  '3.35 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  214  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

BLUEBEIRRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2 '4 . 

Choice,  No.  2*4 . 

Std.,  No.  214 . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  214 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

46  oz . 

No.  6  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  214 . 

Choice,  No.  2^4 . 

Std.,  No.  2^4 . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


1.40  1.60  1.45  1.60 

7.00  9.00  


1.05  .  .  1.10 

4.75  5.25  .  5.50 


1.00  1.10 
.  2.60 


.  .45  . 

.67>4  .72V.  .621/.  .65 

1.50  .  1.60  . 


1.95  2.00 

1.85  1.95 

1.40  1.66 

6.75  7.25 

6.26  6.50 

6.60  5.75 


1.00  1.10 


3.76  4.00 


1.35  1.40 
5.00  5.25 
2.10  2.30 
2.00  2.15 
1.80  2.00 
7.00  8.00 
6.75  7.50 
6.00  7.00 

2.30  2.40 
7.65  7.76 


1.86 

6.00 


1.60  1.60 

1.25  1.46 

1.15  1.25 

4.90  6.05 

4.40  4.76 

3.76  4.25 

3.75  4.16 

3.26  8.40 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.36 

1.36 

. 

No.  10  . 

- 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% . 

1.65 

1.90 

2.10 

2.16 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

1.86 

2.00 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.30 

1.40 

1.65 

1.75 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

7.00 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

6.25 

6.50 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

5.75 

6.00 

No.  10,  Water . 

3.75 

4.25 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 

4.26 

4.40 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Cuban  Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

.  .  .80  .80 

.  .86  . 

1.20  .  .  1.2714  1.4214 

.  1.70  1.70 

5.25  .  4.26  .  5.35  5.60 

.  6.76  6.00 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  214  _ . 

No.  10  in  Juice. 
No.  10  in  Syrup. 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


Buffet 
No.  211. 
No.  2  ... 
No.  214 
46  oz.  , 
No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 


.80 

2.05 

4.25 

8.76  . 

1.46 

8.50 

7.26  7.60 

1.76  . 

6.26 

1.40 

.47% 

.67% 

.95 

1.37% 

2.17*/. 

4.50 

1.50 

1.65 

6.00 

1.65 

6.60 

5.60 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


10  oz . 

No.  2,  19  oz. 
No.  2,  17  oz. 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb., 

14  lb . 

V4  lb . 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. 


.70  ....... 

1.26  . 

1.12%  1.26 


3.26  .  .  . 

1.80  .  .  . 

Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.00  1.06  . .  . 

1.10  .  1.06  1.10  1.10  1.20 

1.80  2.10  .  1.60  1.66 

.  2.20  2.10  .  . 


SALMON 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  2.30  2.35 

Flat,  No.  14 .  1.72% 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  1.90  2.00 

Flat.  No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  %  .  .  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  . .'...  1.45  1.50 

Flat,  No.  14 .  .  . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  %  .  .  2.00  2.10 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  1.40  1  45 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  .  1.80  1.00 


SHRIMP 


Southern 

No.  1,  Small .  1.15  1.30 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30  .  1.20  1.35 

No.  1.  Large .  1.35  .  1.25  1.40 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


Vi  Oil,  Key . . .  3.75  . 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless .  3.10  .  .  . . 

V4  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton .  .  . . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton .  4.05  .  .  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.85  .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s .  .  3.50  4.50 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

14s  . 

V48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 


10.00  I'.IO 

5.50  "0 

4.20  iO 

9.50  Ifl.fO 

5.25  '^"0 

3.65  3.90 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


ma- 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Fettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
l  umps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
bay  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
I’loducts  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  Stainless  Steel  Tomato  Heater  for  making 
juice  or  hot  break  pulp  without  condensation.  Used  only  one 
sea.son.  Capacity  4  to  6  tons  per  hour.  Cost  over  $500.00. 
Price  $225.00.  One  Anderson-Barngrover  Cooker-Cooler  com¬ 
bination,  each  with  500  No.  10  can  capacity.  Excellent  operating 
condition.  $1,750  complete.  One  4-plunger  Filling  Machine  with 
monel  hopper,  monel  valves,  monel  table.  Suitable  for  all 
Butters,  Jams,  Jellies,  Mustard,  Mayonnaise,  and  Preserves. 
Handles  jars  5  oz.  to  4  lb.  Price  $800.00.  Address  The  C.  H. 
Musselman  Company,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  Link-Belt  Merry-go-round  Peeling  Table,  88 
peeler  capacity,  all  steel  construction.  400  pounds  Ferry's 
Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet  Seed.  Address  Box  A-2441,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


MOTOR  TRUCK  SCALES:  IOV2  ton,  16x9  feet,  $197.00. 
Laiger  sizes  priced  in  proportion.  Five-year  guarantee.  A  few 
good  repossessed  scales.  Expert  I’epair  work.  Write  for  details. 
Bonded  Scale  Company,  mfrs..  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  Ayars  five  or  seven  pocket  Universal  Filler. 
Address  Box  A-2444,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Dog  Food  Plant.  Fully  Equipped.  First  class 
condition.  Good  Central  Location.  Large  Warehouse.  Capacity 
4,0'JO  cans  per  hour.  Can  be'  easily  adapted  for  Corn  or 
Tomatoes.  Roxanna  Canning  Company,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


^  . 'ANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
bu'  :led  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Ad  ress  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


iHLiE  lUKcnnEDD*  Westm/ns/er,Jfd. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  sDOELLER 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 


If'  YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand 

chinery  —  ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
wants  on  the  “Wanted  and 


your 
For  Sale’ 


page. 


IF  You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  this  page. 

IF  You  want  to  rent  or  to  buy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  this  page 
THE  COST  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


Where  To  Buy 

—the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS,  (wood)  picking 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  (Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N-  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  C^.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co..  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 

WAREHOUSING 

Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


TAKING  NO  CHANCES 

Click:  I  never  knew  such  a  fussy  man. 

Clack:  What’s  he  done  now? 

Click:  He  sold  his  plot  in  the  cemetery  because  they  buried  a 
man  who  died  of  a  contagious  disease  too  near  it. 

DOING  HIS  BIT 

Lecturer:  What  have  any  of  you  done  to  save  our  timber? 

Voice  from  Rear:  I  shot  a  woodpecker  once. 

“What  do  you  wish  madam?” 

“I  wish  some  chicken  salad,  turkey,  fruit  cake,  ice  cream  and 
wine.” 

“And  what  do  you  wish  sir.” 

“I  wish  I  hadn’t  come.” 

SOLVED 

Jack:  There’s  a  cute  little  number  down  on  the  beach.  Guess 
I’ll  teach  her  to  swim. 

Jim:  But  what  if  she  can  swim  already? 

Jack:  Then  she  can  teach  me. 

A  coffee  salesman  was  traveling  through  the  south,  and  as  he 
waited  for  a  train  in  a  little  southern  town  he  chatted  with  a 
lazy  looking  colored  man  idling  on  a  bench  at  the  station. 

“Ever  drink  coffee?”  he  inquired,  with  an  eye  to  stirring  up 
interest  in  his  line. 

The  colored  man  allowed  as  he  did.  He  drank  a  lot  of  coffee. 
Fifty  cups  a  day,  he  answered. 

“Fifty  cups  a  day!  Doesn’t  it  keep  you  awake?”  inquired 
the  astonished  coffee  salesman. 

“Well,  it  helps,”  answered  the  colored  man. 

HAW 

While  traveling  through  Hungary  a  heavyweight  boxer  got 
into  an  argument  with  a  wild-looking  native. 

“We  will  settle  this  on  the  field  of  honor!”  cried  the  Hun¬ 
garian.  “Choose  your  weapons!” 

“Boxing  gloves,”  replied  the  boxer.  “At  fifty  paces.” 

A  young  Indian,  suddenly  “oil-rich,”  bought  a  five  thousand 
dollar  automobile  and  drove  away.  The  next  day,  he  was 
back  at  the  agency,  footsore  and  limp,  his  head  bandaged. 
This  was  his  explanation: 

“Drive  big  car;  step  on  gas;  trees,  fences  go  by  heap  fast. 
Pretty  soon  see  big  bridge  coming  down  road.  Turn  out  to  let 
bridge  go  by.  Bang!  Car  gone!  Gimme  ’nother  one.” 

Customer:  Waiter,  I’m  so  hungry  I  could  eat  a  horse. 

Waiter:  You  couldn’t  have  come  to  a  better  place,  sir. 

How  far  back  did  women  wear  bustles? 

As  far  back  as  possible. 

A  plane  was  flying  low  over  some  hills  near  Athens.  From 
one  of  its  windows  a  young  American  girl  peered  quizzir.illy, 
then  called  the  steward. 

“What’s  that  stuff  on  those  hills?”  she  asked. 

“That’s  snow,”  came  the  reply. 

“Well,”  said  the  girl,  “that’s  what  I  thought.  But  the  mar.  up 
front  told  me  it  was  Greece.” 

NO  MORE 

“Now  children,”  said  the  teacher  who  was  trying  to  oost 
the  sale  of  class  photos,  “just  think  how  you’ll  enjoy  locking 
at  the  photographs  when  you  grow  up.  As  you  look  you’  ’  say 
to  yourself,  ‘there’s  Jennie,  she’s  a  nurse;  there’s  Tom,  !>• ’s  a 
judge;  and — ’” 

“There’s  teacher,”  said  little  Bertie,  “she’s  dead.” 
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into  the  future,  with  eyes  trained 

on  peak  loads  at  the  Cannery  .  . 

matching  the  pace  of  daily  Packs 
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